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Glossary 


• Ai Tokatti ni Vola Tabu - the Fijian Bible Concordance© 

• Ban- the chiefly island of Fiji was only twenty acres in area and 350 yards wide at 
any point and was only half a mile from the main land. The overlord chief Cakobau 
resided in this small island. 

• Bete- means the traditional priest of the chief and the people. The Bete was 
responsible for all religious duties, and served as advisor and consultant (like a 
soothsayer) to the chief and the people. 

• Cakobau- the savaged chief of Bau who lord / cwer Fiji because of his prestige and 
power. He became recognized as the leading chief of Fiji. His conversion in 1854 
marked the turning point of Fiji’s missionary history. It was the decision of Cakobau 
that brought about the cession of Fiji to the British Crown in 1874. 

• Dauvunau Vakatovolei - lay preacher under probation. 

• Dauvunau Yaco- a full accredited lay preacher. 

4 

• Davuilevu- the place where the Fiji Methodist Church Theological College and other 
church institutions are located. 

• Kadavu-a remote island 60 miles to the south of Fiji, was one of the islands first 
affected by the Christian revival at Viwa, that brought conversion to many young 
women. 

• Lakemban- is the language of the island of Lakemba in the East of Fiji where the 
early missionaries first landed in 1835. The first language used for the translation of 
the Bible. 

• Lali- the wooden drum. 
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• Lua-the chief of Nadroga who was converted on the way by the leper boy who was a 
student of John Hunt in Viwa. 

• Nadroga-a district in the west of Viti Levu, its chief was Lua. 

• Rewan- is the dialect of the people of Rewa situated on the delta of the Rewa River. 
Part of the Bible translation was done in the Rewan dialect. 

• Somosomo- the chiefly village on the island of Taveuni in the North East of Fiji. It 
was first considered to be the headquarters for mission, but Hunt diverted it to Viwa. 

• Tala tala Qase- the District or Divisional Superintendent. 

• Tui Kilakila- the notorious chief of Somosomo, who was a great obstacle to the 
growth of the mission, work in Fiji. 

• Vakatawa- a full accredited lay pastor. 

• Varani- the chief of Viwa was given the baptismal name of Elijah. Also known as, 
“the peacemaker of Fiji.” 

• Viti Levu- the largest island in Fiji, where Nadroga and Rewa are situated. It was 
mostly Christianized by lay evangelism. The island which Hunt circumnavigated to 
station his pastor teachers. 

• Viwa- the prominent historical island closest to Bau, which became the mission 
headquarters, where the Rev John Hunt was laid to rest. The home of Varani and the 
generating place of Christian revival and growth in Fiji. 
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Introduction 

Problem 

The problem that will be defined thoroughly in this Doctor of Ministry project shall focus 
on the ineffective training of the lay preachers as a result of an inadequate curriculum, 
which significantly contribute to their limitations as they participate in the life and the 
work of the church. 


Importance of the Problem 

In the author’s analysis, the lay preachers are the front line of the church, because they do 
most of the task in the proclamation of the gospel and participate in other areas of 
leadership. Statistically, the total church membership is 245,642, ordained ministers in 
active service are 364, lay preachers are 10,524, and places of worship numbered 1,260. 1 
When one looks at these statistics, one realizes that in every church service on Sundays 
and Wednesday nights within the conference area, ministers will preach in 364 churches 
only, while lay preachers will be preaching in the remaining 852 churches. In another 
analysis, lay preachers are also used in important areas of leadership to assist the 


r^dt^ is*_ 

lir*J u 

Ctll no+es. 
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* 1 Mptfiodist Church in Fiji Animal Confe rence Minutesy99S. Note: Statistics pertaining to lay preachers* 
/f3p always rise every year, due to the increase of new intake. Also determines the-new intakes are; t hff 
retirement andjkg disciplinary actions lay preachers. £>+her &fcr£rirft\<\t Tacrors. 





ministers. They take the roles of lay pastors, class leaders, Bible study leaders, committee 
leaders, fellowship group leaders and Prayer meeting leaders. Despite their limitations 
due to inadequate training, they interact more with the congregations then the ministers. 

The author served in the Methodist Church in the Caribbean and the Americas 
(MCCA), from 1 st September 1983 until June 6 th 1987, through an exchange program 
between the MCCA and the Methodist Church in Fiji under the sponsorship of the British 
overseas Mission. 2 The author was very impressed by the way the church recognizes the 
roles of its lay preachers by providing a relevant curriculum, which determined their 
effective participation in its life and mission. The MCCA trains and organizes its lay 
preachers through regular classes, workshop seminars, retreat, provide reading materials, 
and other visual aids. All these efforts, which are part of the curriculum, raised the 
standard of their preaching and participation in the life and the mission of the church. 

This is an important observation that drives the author’s passion for the development of 
the lay preachers’ curriculum in the Methodist Church in Fiji. 

The intention of this project is to propose an extensive development of the existing 
curriculum that would enhance the lay preachers’ work and simultaneously strengthen 
their participation in the life and the mission of the Methodist Church in Fiji. In January 
1992 after graduating from the Pacific Theological College, the author was appointed to 
the Church’s head office as Assistant Secretary for the Lay Pastors and Lay Preachers 
department. This appointment which lasted for one year only, had enabled him to interact 


3 The proposed exchange program did not materialize doe'to insufficient ministers in the Methodist Church 
in the Caribbean and the Americas. For example in the district where the author served, a circuit was 
without a minister and has to be supervised by me Senior Superintendent with assistance from his 
colleagues. 
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with several lay preachers around the country. The author attempted to visit the whole 
conference area, conducting seminars and workshops for lay preachers and lay pastors, 
and at the same time he tried to gather as many ideas as possible from the people to 
determine what would be the best design for this curriculum development. [For reasons 
which will be described in chapters 2 & 3]. This dream was shattered, as he took up 
another new appointment the following year. 

Thesis 

An extensive development in the existing curriculum, will more adequately equip lay 
preachers to participate effectively at the front line of the church, thus enhancing its 
ministry and mission-. 


Definition of Major Terms 

(a) Curriculum: What occurs in the teaching - learning situation is called a curriculum. 
It can be simply define as a group of subject studied together in a school or the whole 
body of courses offered for study in an educational institution; which may mean, that 
a curriculum would exist only where true teaching and learning experiences take 
place. With reference to the church curriculum, it usually means, the total teaching 
and training program the church provides through the use of its curriculum plan, to 
achieve its goal. 

(b) Front Lines: This is a military term, used in the church situation to unfold implicitly 
the role, which lay preachers are playing. The front line is where the battle is taking 
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place. It is where the activities and business are going on with commitment and 
sacrifice. It is where the people interact. The front line of the church is where the 
people meet, interact, and participate sacrificially in the life and the work of the 
church in its community. All these efforts are done with commitment, endurance and 
sacrifice. 

(c) Entire Sanctification: It is basically holiness to God. And holiness to God means 
living an entire holy life. John Hunt the British Methodist Missionary, who started the 
first formal school in Viwa, Fiji, used this term. Entire Sanctification was the heart of 
his school, which I assumed he derived from John Wesley’s theology of Christian 
Perfection. 3 

(d) Catechism: The training of the new converts in the teachings of Jesus Christ and the 
church. The people are taught and instructed through a formal instructions program, 
so that they may become model Christians as well as faithful members of the church. 

(e) Holistic: In the context of this project, it simply means the education of the whole 
person. A holistic curriculum is an educational program that accommodates every 
aspect of a person’s life: the mind, body and the soul. It considers both the secular 
and the spiritual aspect of life in its educational curriculum, which provides a 
balanced view of life. 

(f) Pedagogy: The study of the methods and activities of teaching. 


3 , John Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection/ (*Unrrminfllnr/London: Epworth Press, 1952), 
109, 112. “Christian Perfection, is the humble, gentle, patient love of God and our neighbor; ruling our 7 
tempers, words and actions. It is the devoting, not in part, but all our soul, body and substance to God.” 
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Works previously done in the Field 


(a) Many writers have been vocal advocates of developing the works of the lay preachers 
as very important not only in preaching but in other areas of leadership in the church 
as well. I am very mindful of Harold Wood the author of the Overseas Mission of the 
Australian Methodist Church 4 who has enlightened the works of the lay preachers as 
a significant contribution to the success of the early Christianity in Fiji. 5 The 
missionaries had realized their limitation in numbers, so they trained the lay preachers 
and sent them to various parts of Fiji in the proclamation and witnessing of the 
gospel. The church has continuously adopted this method, but the main concern is the 
quality of their training. 

(b) Another important author who made impact on lay preachers’ works is 
Allen Birtwhistle. 6 He unfolded a very implicit account of John Hunt’s 

work pertaining to this important task. According to Birtwhistle, Hunt thoroughly 
modeled a well-designed curriculum that determined the lay preachers training and 
effective participation in the development of Christianity in Fiji in its early stage. It is 
evident that Hunt used entire sanctification as the heart of this curriculum, which as a 
result had produced eloquent and dedicated lay preachers, who assisted the few 
missionaries in the work of the church in that difficult period. This model has remained 


today in the history of the church in Fiji, but needs to be revived formally, and effectively 


utilized for the development of the church and its mission. 


4 H'it™ 1 ' -1 A- Wood, Overseas Missifcyof the Australian Methodist Church 
Press, y&VTT. ^7,S' ” u T- > 


a!. A ivvfllbourn** fTld-er 


ress, trrs). n- nva . ^ 

Wood in his book uses the term “teacher’/as in pages jp7 4 28^hese teachers were not only instructors of the gospel, 
ui more so they were lav people also trained to preach the good news. 


bul more so they were lay people also trained to preach the good news. 

6 Birtwhistle, In His Armoury (London: Cargate Press, 1954), 145, 

hi, ftlUn ~~ < 
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(c) Deny Joseph also contributed significantly to the needs in the development of the lay 
preachers’ works in the church yin his book, )^ Lay Preache r,^ Deny Joseph describes 
his experience on the motivation ( pg.'6&7~) that influenced him as a lay preacher, to 
understand not only the significance of preaching, but also other important roles that 

n 

lay preachers play in the church. He went on to say that provided with appropriate 
tools determined by a well-designed program, the lay preacher could be expected to 
contribute very well to the life of the church. He also testified that later on in his life, 
he heard the call to the ordained ministry. The lesson we learn from this statement is 
that, provided with adequate training these men and women in the lay preaching 
could become great proclaimers of the gospel and faithful leaders in the church. 

(d) In Studying Congregations * the author emphasizes that one of the greatest needs in 

elevating the standard of the community of faith is to try and understand the needs of 

% 

our congregations. So these questions must be raised: What is the immediate concern 
of the church? What are some of the issues that it overlooks, which need to be dealt 
with urgently? As we relate these questions to the context of the Methodist Church in 
Fiji, the existing lay preachers’ curriculum needs to be scrutinized, reshaped, and 
developed extensively so that it could become a dynamic machinery of the church. 
This will generate life and blessings to the people and the community. It is anticipated 
that the proposed curriculum will make that dream a reality, and elevate the quality of 
the lay preachers’ contribution to the life and mission of the Methodist Church in Fiji. 


Dg.^ 


••M _SeW.0*’ •*- Mi) q 7. 


-- -V03 1 ■ 

1 Joseph Beny . i^av Preachey ( Park A venue ( Now Vk t r - k, 1 9t3), 


8 Nancy T, Ammermen, Jackson V^Carrol, and Carl Dudley . Studying Congregations, (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 114-115. 
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(e) It is uplifting and encouraging to contemplate the thoughts and wisdom of Parker 
Palmer in his book, Courage to Teac h? when he emphasizes the importance of 
leadership (whether church or secularf^He claims the leadership must always be in 
the position of creating new ideas for the betterment of the church and community. 

(f) Other authors that will be engaged are Barbara Wilkerson and Jack Seymour. The 

book, ^ Multicultural Religious Educa tion,edited by Wilkerson, reveals the many 

guiding themes to understanding the aim of curriculum especially in a changing 

1 0 

culture. The concept of becoming involved in multicultural religious education is the 
challenging theme in the development of any church curriculum. The theory of the 
agenda of the future in the book ^ Mapping Christian Education ^by Jack Seymour 
identifies the special challenges of Christian Education to move beyond the 
contradictions of faith in the church. The church is both the source and result of 
changes and it should stand for both continuity and new possibilities. 9 * 11 


Scope and Limitations of the Project 

This project will basically focus on the need for extensive training of the lay 
preachers through a well-designed curriculum, which will enhance their performance 
in the strengthening of the Methodist Church in Fiji. The author’s intention is to 
remain within that perimeter equivalent to the one that was modeled and reflected in 


9 Parker frPatmer. ■ Courage to Teaciy (San Francisco: Jossej^Bass Publishers, 1998), 156-)(57. 

19 Barbara Wilkerson, ed. Multicultural Religions Education , (Birmingham, Alabama: Religious Education 
Press, 1997), 323. 

11 JackL. Seymour, ed. Mapping Christian Education: Approaches to Congregational Learning , 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997), 110. 
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the Rev John Hunt’s work in his school in Viwa. 12 This will be the yardstick of this 
whole exercise. In other words, to integrate those two concepts together is an 
assertion, as to be the most genuine contribution to the development of the lay 
preachers’ curriculum of the Methodist Church in Fiji. Therefore, the author’ task will 
be seen as challenging because of the attempt to develop the existing curriculum that 
would be distinct and viable, which will enhance the church life and mission. It is 
also in the view of the author’s observation that the current curriculum is inadequate 
as the church has progressed in to the 21 st century and of course to the new 
millennium. So the curriculum needs to be reviewed and developed in order to meet 
its needs and challenges. 

Another goal of this Doctor of Ministry project is to develop the existing curriculum 
in such a way that will equip the lay preachers to become effective leaders in other areas 
of leadership in the church. 13 Therefore, the integration of a well-selected group of 
subjects, which will be injected into this curriculum development, shall make a difference 
in the performance of the lay preachers. 

Procedure for Integration 

The heart of this Doctor of Ministry project will focus on the integration of various 
subjects, with the hope that it will bring new life to the lay preachers work. These 
subjects include Biblical studies, religious education, theology and church leadership. 
They are arranged in the same sequence not due to their individual importance, but 


12 A detailed account of John Hunt’s work will be described in Chapter 2. iS 

13 The existing curriculum suppresses the full potentials of the lay preachers. The author’s argument that 
the new one will liberate them and bring about transformation to their works. 
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simply because they are part of one another, and are equally important in the formulation 
of a better curriculum. This integration of various subjects will be defined implicitly in a 
format that will enable the teacher to pass it on successfully to the learner. 
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CHAPTER 2 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Hunts’ School in Viwa. 


Laving the Foundation: A thoughtful strategy. 

rxo . \ 

With the coming of/Hunt, Viwa> became the headquarters of the mission in Fiji^and 

grew into a model Christian community, with schools, printing press, and the training 

< 2 -. 

classes for lay pastor-teachers, l ^which the energetic Hunt conducted at six in the 
morning three days a week. Hunts’ training of these men ranked with his translation as 
his greatest legacy to the church. Hunt even endeavored to teach English to these 
students. He substituted written lectures because they found it hard to remember his oral 
teachings. Hunt had a series of classes during the day- a theology class, another for youth 
capable for learning general subjects, an “infant school” of sixty, and a school of one 
hundred adults in the afternoon. And always it was Hunt’s character that shone through 
everything he did and wrote, and this left an abiding influence on his colleagues and his 
converts alike. J 


*2 


Hunt’s desire for educating the people and establishing theological training 
institutions was indeed a thoughtful strategy, which proved successful as witnessed in the 
lives of the people and the mission of the church. Jesus in his words of commissioning to 
his disciples in Matthew 28: 1920, gave them the authority to go to all nations and 

1__As_ 

^^Viwafthe island closest to the chiefly island of Bau, where Hunt began his formal teaching ministry. 
^.^Note that lay pastors and teachers were lay preachers when Hunt trained them to help the missionaries. 

^/Wood, 81. 
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make disciples, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit and 

4 

teaching them to obey everything that Jesus has commanded them. This is the perfect 


strategy I believe as commanded by Jesus that Hunt used through education to illumine 
the whole being of the people. He did not only make disciples and baptize them, but Hunt 
actually taught the Christian way of life to the people through a constant process. They 
were taught to leam and to understand the “word of God” and its implications in their 
lives as well as secular subjects to enlighten them to the world around them. This school 
continued to increase in numbers and progressed to a stage where Hunt and his fellow 

S (p 

colleague LytK** were convinced to give great attention to this aspect of their work. 

Apart from that, Hunt also established “class meetings” where people met together to 
express their Christian experience in prayer, testimony, and Bible study, which was 
proved effective as a medium for monitoring the moral and spiritual growth of the 
people. The training of pastor-teachers was also important in the missionaries’ program 

because they had a better understanding of the needs of the local people and were likely 

7 


to be more useful than their white leaders^In other words, Hunt saw that trained lay 
people would be more useful in the proclamation and teaching of the gospel to their own 
people. Therefore, he saw it necessary that the indigenous workers be suitably trained. 

Laying the foundation for a people and a nation was not an easy task; neither for Hunt 
nor for the people for the task was challenging to the former and a great struggle to the 
latter. But it was through their courage, perseverance and determination that Fiji became 


/ 




-"^Jesus highlights teachingjffor its relevancy in the commissioning of the disciples. 

£ Robert Burdsall Lyth was a surgeon (MRCS) missionary doctor and a linguist who came to Fiji with 
John Hunt and served for sixteen years without furlough. 

, s - - f-trr>0 —' 

t ■'"Wood, 28. 

Wood, 28. 
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civilized and achieved the newness of life in Jesus Christ. “Take my yoke-and learn of 

<jjf 

me/’^was Jesus’ word that Hunt advocated in his teaching ministry, which suitably fit 
the model of education he desired to implement. As the people learnt of Jesus they were 


up o. 

overwhelmed for example, Varanf a moody and deceitful man as Hunt called him, was 
found sobbing as he was reading Matthew Chapter 27. “Why did Jesus suffer like this?” 


he asked a Fijian convert who said, “For you sir.” “For me?” “Do you mean this?” “Yes 
sir.” “Then I give myself to Jesus.” ** Varan ?s desire to learn to read from Hunt 


persuaded him to conversion. 

This model is as effective as ever since it was revealed to the disciples, advocated by 
the apostles, taught by the missionaries and is still effective today. Hunt saw it important 
to transform the whole being of the person as the author said: “John Hunt recognized the 
importance of both the spiritual and secular education. There was no line to distinguish 

a*. « 

which one was important. ” According to Hunt both were equally important to him. 
The mind was as important as the heart. The body was as important as the soul. The 
intellect was as important as the spirit. 

This was evidently shown in the diverse curriculum of his teaching ministry that 
catered for both the spiritual and the secular aspect of lives as I have shared at the 
opening of this chapter. Translation and publishing of scriptures, hymns, liturgy, 
catechism and reading lessons were invaluable means of nurturing the spiritual lives of 
the people as well as laying the foundation of the structure of worship. This and the 


11: 29 NRSV. 

c Va ra n i flip ij ia n name, which literally means/preserving the coconuts to grow. 

-"^Wood, 66. , , , 

/ 0 ^ ^ ^ V - r*a ufU *r \ 

-^Epineri Vakadewavosa, Comparative Analvsis.of the Viwa Model of the Teaching Ministry and the 
Me thodist Church in Fiii' te.CLM&we*. Pacific Theological College^Js^BJSuva, Fiji! 62. 

^ T , 
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translation of the Bible had a very profound impact on the people. Worth commending 


was Hunt’s wise choice of recommending the Baun dialect which he formulated to be 




used in the Bible translation and also setting a linguistic standard for the nation itself. 

Likewise education was perceived primarily not so for secular purpose but that 
everyone may be able to read and understand the Bible. Total transformation was the 
objective of Hunts’ teaching ministry in Fiji. Considering this fact, the Mission upholding 

the fundamental purpose of providing moral and spiritual nurture for the people 

i + 

undertook primary education in Fiji. Hunt was advocating an educational ministry he 

knew was effective and possible because he lived an examplinary life as Wood said: 

“His example of Christian living, his transparent earnestness, his indefatigable labors, 

his courageous and tactful dealings with the chiefs; his outstanding translation work, and 

• .. . 'Yfr f 5*" 

his training of the first pastor-teachers, all these had lasting results in Fiji.”^ 

In his school in Viwa, Hunt the teacher was also the minister, a great preacher who 
always influenced his colleagues in his preaching. He was the father, the gardener and the 
navigator, who circumnavigated the whole of Viti Levu Island in six weeks placing 


i3 


pastor teachers in their various stations^ He was the translator and publisher who longed 
to reach out to the indigenous people in their very tongue through visual aids of his own 
literary labor. Hunt was a true model of a suffering servant who frequently suffered 
dysentery, starvation and met with poor health conditions. 






f^Baui^lw national Fijian dialect formulated and first used by Hunt. He recommended ibe used 


for ^ Bible translation. 
.ft-^Wood, 28. 

V*" 
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^Wood, 28. 


Wood, 41. 


.fi/^Wood, 44. 
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Such were the labors and character of a man who established the school in Viwa, 
and who longed to see Fiji become a saved country. His school produced a significant 
amount of literate and Christian people; those who could master the spoken English well 
and were resourceful in the translation work of the Bible and other teaching aids. They 
were effective missionaries to other parts of Fiji and abroad. The progress at Viwa had 
great influence in both the spiritual revivals and physical competency of the people. The 
fruit of Hunt’s labor at his school in Viwa was the perfect foundation of the growth and 
expansion of Christianity in Fiji and the world, which overwhelmingly signified the 
tremendous valuable skills and knowledge of some dedicated young missionaries, who 
knew how to lay the right foundation in evangelizing a people and educating a nation. 

Missionar^liompetence 

To be sent to work amongst the heathen people is a challenging and difficult task 
indeed. It took courage, perseverance and faith to mission amidst such horrible and 
dangerous condition. No wonder most of the missionaries had a very short work life span 
in Fiji because of the detrimental conditions they faced. But in God’s Name, they braved 
those difficulties so that the people of Fiji could reclaim their lives and become saved 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

The missionaries to Fiji had come fully prepared spiritually, psychologically and 
academically. They came with zeal and determination to fulfill the call of God in their 
lives. Like John Hunt, their very life was reality itself to the indigenous people. They 
proved the reality of faith by their courage, and they were loyal to each other. It was this 
loyalty as Harold Wood said that; “brought harmony to the Mission staff and that 
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reinforced their efforts to succeed in their objectives. They were a remarkable band of 

TTL.- I 

brothers who always supported each other for the work God called them to do.” 

The missionaries came with an objective and that was to provide a complete change 
of beliefs, and behavior, replacing barbarism with Christian knowledge and faith. With 
their competence they succeeded tremendously well despite the heathen conditions of the 
people. In many of their encounters with barbarous chiefs, God was always there to 


intercede for themr^' ® 

They were well- educated scholars of theology, Greek, Hebrew and other relevant 
formal subjects. Like John Hunt, their effective service was evident of their prodigious 
ability to form the Fijian vocabulary and the Fijian dictionary culminated with the 
translation of the Old and New Testament. It was a work of wonder that couldn’t have 
been achieved without these great scholars. Ultimately the printing press was so 
invaluable that all their literary labors were published immediately for reading, teaching 
and preaching. 

Through their wisdom, the missionaries were capable of interacting with the people in 
times of prohibition and stem decree of their service, by chiefs who were barbarous and 
treacherous. During those trying times, they were able to meticulously translate, write 
hymns, and form essential doctrines for the new converts in the people’s own dialect. 
How they rapidly master the main four different dialect of Fiji could only be possible by 
educated linguists like these missionaries. 

They were Jack of all trades, whose gifts and skills were an essential asset to the 
general needs of the mission and community. The Rev. Dr. Lyth served and fulfills the 


Wood, 27. 
^Wood, 66. 
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medical aspects of their calling. The contribution of their devoted and dedicated wives is 
highly commended as they braved this situation and participated in the work of the 
mission. Some of these women assisted in the translation, teaching and preaching in 
connection to assisting the indigenous women to learn more domestic duties. The 
missionaries’ approach and technique of mission penetrated the custom and culture of the 
Fijian people, sweeping overland and sea, which finally gained victory of the power of 
God and the Holy Spirit making Fiji a predominantly Christian nation. This was a great 
inspiration to all the missionaries, which I believed had motivated Hunt to envision the 
many possibilities for the people of Fiji. 


Hunt’s Vision 


,-zr 1 


Lyth said about Hunt: “to be a collaborator with Mr. Hunt, I count as an honor. 

$.0 

HunUhe “Tyndale of Fiji” /33 was a man of great vision who saw it challenging and 
possible to work amongst the savage conditions and barbarous people. All he needed was 
the power of the Holy Spirit as he said, “he needed holiness to endure patiently the 

savage conditions around him and to retain Christian love for the barbarous people whom 

_ >\ 

he had come to serve. 
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Hunt longed to see a great revival in every land and also aimed at a spotless church 
and a converted worldr^His transforming vision penetrated the core of barbarism and 
savageness, of illiteracy and ignorance. There was no lip service in him, for he was the 
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reality of life himself, that even Tui Kilakila ^the most notorious of all chiefs told him 

A*/ 

that if he died first, he would make him his godr^In his goodness of hearts, he was 
unusually respected by some chiefs, and to some he was a unique man. Even to those 
who rejected the Christian faith, they saw him as an exceptional man, whose unfaltering 
love for the Fijians made deeper impressions. 

Hunt’s vision was beyond measure, for he persisted to know the people totally. His 
articulated knowledge enabled him to recognize in the lives of those who had professed 
converted an attitude of mixed motives. Some used the new faith as a means of 
purchasing material goods from the missionaries. This did not affect or alter Hunt’s 
attitude towards them, for he concentrated upon a spiritual appeal. It was urgency for 
Hunt to understand the reality of the people, in order to execute the relevant approach that 
could successfully achieve its goal. 

Hunt recognized that civilizing them was not sufficient to produce a sanctified 
conversion. Therefore, he saw it befitting to deal with them according to their stages of 
faith, until they fully reached that life of holiness and perfection. In this process of 
renewal of life, there would be increased concerned for the reclamation of people’s lives. 
As for Hunt, he envisioned a sinless perfection and a perfect Christian love. He longed 
for a saved people, for entire sanctification and a perfect Christian love. He consistently 
affirmed that proper academic and theological training with disciplined life based on 
entire sanctification is essential and effective in the life and the building up of the 
Kingdom of God. He believed that these ideals could be, and must be attained as we 
progressed spiritually in the light of knowledge, purity and joy until we feel we have 
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Tui Kilakila/ literally 
Wood, 43. * 


means King Knowledge. He was a great obstacle to the growth 


of mission work. 
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dwelt in God and He in us. The ultimate is a converted world and a spotless church that 
shall grace the triumphs of our conquering Lord and proclaim victory over all. 

With this pure and exalted level of piety and vision. Hunt advanced to educate 
everyone as possibly as he could especially to read and to write the gospel. Education for 
him was a priority in his mission to counteract heathenism and illiteracy. Hunt s- ’ M & 
contribution was a gift of a “model’^of teaching ministry, which he had proved to be 
effective, productive and invaluable. This teaching ministry was adopted by the 
missionaries and continued for the formal education of the Methodist Church in Fiji. 

Before he was called to rest, Hunt had established both formal and informal 
education, a self- sufficient printing press and Theological Training Institutions. As 
District Chairman Hunt’s last District meeting report was a success and a remarkable 
progress showed as new chapels opened and pastor-teachers appointed to various places 
in the District of Fiji. 

He sweat and labored faithfully, in the classroom, church, publishing office, village, 
at home and abroad for the people of God, and his vision was manifested in his dying 
words “Lord save Fiji; I often travailed in Spirit for Fiji; Lord save Thy people, save the 
heathen in Fiji.” 39, God is saving Fiji through his masterly translation of the New 
Testament and the training of lay people as pastor-teachers and lay preachers, his legacy 
to the Fijian people. Hunt has accumulated a very wide and broad knowledge of the 
Fijian custom and culture through his missionary experience in Fiji. Therefore, he saw it 
as very important as well as relevant to take it into account as he serves the people. 


, Tk*-. " mdiUl *' fJunVs 

curriculum designator the establishment of education in Fiji. 
^t^Wood, 90. 
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Hunt’s Respect of Culture 

In his approach, Hunt was conscious not to contradict the Fijian people’s culture. 
Although his hearty desire was a perfect transformation, he knew he has to do it with 
careful consideration. There is a danger of imposing new cultures, but Hunt was 
obligated to introduce the new way of life in Jesus Christ, which demanded his wisdom, 
knowledge and discernment. The Fijian custom and cultures that Hunt met were so 
complex and complicated that Hunt considered He was in the deep ocean of paganism 
and chaos. 

If X7 

In all the stations he was appointed to, Somosomo^was the most inauspicious, for 
they neither greeted him nor gave hi m courtesy. When the chief prohibited them from 
attending the spiritual needs of the people, Hunt and Lyth respected the wishes of the 
chief. As they erected their living house, the chief ordered them not at anytime to close 
their windows regardless of the unbearable smell from the human earth oven, they 
respected that order. It was at Somosomo that Hunt noticed that people accepted 
Christianity so that they may possess good health. Even those who received free medical 
care still expected to barter foods in exchange with the missionary’s goods. The mission 
was saved from utter failure because the chiefs were sympathetic towards Hunt and Lyth 
in appreciation to this medical service and their kind attitudes. 

It was not easy for Hunt and other missionaries to change the religious culture of the 
people, because it was so embodied in their social, economical and political life. To 
change one, you have to change all, and to transform one; you have to transform all. This 


Somosomofthe village vnbm the missionaries first considered Wtug the headquarters for mission but 4*ko l * ‘ o n 

was diverted by Hunt to Viwa. Tui Kilakila is the chief of this village. 1 
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was why it was not easy for Cakobati and other chiefs to embrace the Christian faith, 
because it would not allow them to indulge in their corrupted cultures. Pacifism and 
sabbatarism was unfavorable to observe, for this would permit them to be defeated by 
their enemies while they observing this. But in order for the mission to continue, Hunt 
attempted to dialogue with the chiefs and the people in traditional ways that would 
enhance good relationships. 

Hunt’s respect of culture has won the hearts and admiration of many events of the 
unconverted people. He saw it essential and effective to respect their wishes and be kind. 
An approach that is so powerfully motivated with the intervention of the Holy Spirit as 
the Bible says, “Love your enemies and pray for those that persecute you.” Hunt did 
not impose the “thou shall not” approach, but he lived up to what he preached. When in 
the heart of heathenism, Varani the most notorious chief of Viwa was attracted towards 
Hunt to learn to read, he was given significant texts from Matthew’s gospel that 
overwhelmed him. Impressed by Hunts’ devotion and loyalty to prayer, Varani followed 

Hunt’s prayer life style quietly until he personally confessed and publicly professed his 

$C 

newfound faith in Jesus Christ. 

In the heart of heathenism. Hunt’s respect of culture exemplifies the true color of the 
Christian faith that attracted the people to the truth, which eventually overwhelmed them. 
This is evident in the positive responses and attitude of the indigenous people towards 
him and his whole mission. Many conversions in later years were attributed to Hunt’s 


(A o '^Gakobai^Jthe savage chief of Bau who continues wage wars before and after the missionaries, but he 
finally was converted in 1854 with about 300 of his people. 


A^^Matt. 5: 44^NRSV. 
i 6 ^Wood, 66. 
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prayer and spiritual concern for the future well being of the people. It is significantly true 
that Hunt’s respect of culture was the discernment of the spirit of God to enable him to 
proceed with the great mission of Christianizing and educating the people of Fiji. 

VTWA SCHOOL IN PROGRESS 
Training of Lay Preachers 

In the context of the model of Hunt’s school in Viwa, the lay preacher was one of the 
very products that the school aimed to cultivate. They were seen as pastor-teachers and 
were the essential resource of evangelizing through teaching of the people of Fiji. A 
priority of this school, the lay people were accepted on a personal interest basis to 
educate them fully well for their faith journey and towards the objective of the mission 
for Fiji. The school was there to provide a proper education in spirituality, theology, 
reading, writing, and learning other general subjects. They were to be equipped with 
knowledge, understanding, wisdom and spirituality for the task of the mission they were 
called to do. Hunt knew the great impact this training had on the evangelization ministry 
of Good News to the people, so he pursued to educate everyone from the infants to the 
adults. 

Operating on a regular, untiring and efficient basis, the students learned from the 
different lessons provided by Hunt’s curriculum. Translation of the Bible and other 
doctrines of the church was a matter of importance in their program because they served 
as textbooks and visual aids for learning. Together with the work of printing. Hunt and 
his fellow colleague Watsford ^labored enthusiastically in their effort to reach out 
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S l John Wafsford^Methodist Minister from Australia to Fiji in 1844. He worked hard for the 

preaching ministry. 
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through printed passages of the scriptures to everyone. Most of these trained people 
became invaluable in assisting the missionaries in teaching, preaching and translating. 

Some of the Viwa scholars were able to master both the English and Fijian language 
prominently. This was evident in the words of Watsford, who paid a tribute to the work 
of a Fijian named Noah: “ He knew his own language better than any other native, and 
was invaluable in the work of translation. He assisted Mr. Hunt and others in translating 

the New Testament, and for that precious work the Mission owes as much to him as to 

3J- 

anyone except Mr.Hunt.” 

The progress in Viwa was overwhelming, as there was a growing response of 
conversions and spiritual growth often culminated with spiritual revivals. Their approach 
and method of education was effective because the people were actually reading the word 
of God in their very own tongue. Every home was an altar for worship and prayer 
meetings, which revealed a genuine faith experience of the people. Such a community 
was the environment where the trained lay preachers were groomed for the building of 
the Kingdom of God in Fiji. 


Printed Materials - Visual Aids 

The printing press was a great asset to the work of translation and the progress of the 
teaching ministry in the school in Viwa. For the students and the people to learn, they 
must read, in order to read the missionaries had to print portions of their translations, 
liturgy, doctrines and other relevant materials. John Hunt’s efforts to educate the people 
was highly commended, as he pursued to print as much translations as he possibly could. 

2 ^ 

"‘"Wood, 88. 
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Considering the demand of now and then, the record shows as Wood reported, “in 
1845, 3,000 copies of Matthew and Acts were printed in Bauan. By 1847 Hunt had 
completed the translation of the whole New Testament, and in that year 1,000 copy of the 
New Testament was printed. He was able to translate Genesis, Exodus, and the first 46 
Psalms before he died. There were also 48 hymns written as of the Wesleyan hymnal and 
liturgy.” 4 *" ^ ^ 

This record indicates that Hunt had done an extensive work to provide ideal visual 
aids for teaching purposes. The quantity of printing reveals the quality of teaching he 
provided for his students. Hunt was indeed a prodigious scholar who pursued to 
implement quality education with the visual aid method that was appealing to everyone. 
Interestingly for that times that he has to substitute his oral teachings with written lectures 
in order to understand him better. 

The Viwa School was richly equipped with visual aids material that made learning 
very interesting and enabled many to know the truth of the gospel. The powerful effect of 
printed materials had eradicated ignorance, illiteracy and bondage to sin. The materials 
were printed also in the other proficient dialects, for Jaggar who was responsible for 
printing during Hunt’s time had printed 2,000 Hymn |£ooks in Bauan, 3,000 in Rewan, 

3 ^ 

3,000 extracts from the liturgy in Lakemban and 3,000 of Hunt’s sermons m Bauan. T 
Therefore, everyone was catered for all over Fiji as far as the printed material is 
concerned. 


33~w- Wood; 89 
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No wonder Birtwhistle called Hunt the “Tyndale of Fiji” for he was the one, who 
carried out the major task of translation and printing, because he knew its value would 
educate, liberate, and convert the people to a totally new being. It was a spiritual, 
academical and physical preparation that empowered his new converts to go out and to 
teach and preach the good news to places where they are sent. 

Sending of Lay Preachers 

One of the objectives of this school was to send pastor teachers to other parts of Fiji. 
Also known as lay preachers they were taught by Hunt from as early as 6:00am three 
days weekly. Taught by a well disciplined man, he regarded this virtue to be part of their 
daily lives in the service these lay preachers were called to do. Having regarded them as 
essentials in the mission work, Hunt endeavored to qualify them highly in spiritual and 
secular education. To send them as witnesses is like sending the printed translations of 
the Bible, Liturgy, and Sacred Ordinances for the people to read. This training as we 
realized, was so extravagant in quality that their effectiveness should be felt both in their 
teachings and in their lives. As Paul says, “ you are the letter of Christ prepared by us, 
written not in ink, but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablet of stone but on 
tablets of the human heart.” ** ^ ^ 

How long this training took before one was sent was not recorded, but all we knew 
was that the power of lay evangelization was influentially effective, that Christianity was 
spreading through Viti Levu not by missionaries only, but mostly by the lay people who 
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were proclaimers of the gospel. In 1848 Lua^a chief from Nadroga 50 "who went to Viwa 
to request for a teacher met the offer of a leper boy who was a honest convert, when there 
was no teacher available. Although Hunt reluctantly permitted the boy to go in fear he 
might not reach his destination, the leper boy had witnessed his faith enough to make the 


If 
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chief determined to become a Christian. When Lyth went to Nadroga after Hunt died, he 

j no >Vq l iC-i 

found that Lua the chief was loyal with his promise to the dying leper boy and his people 
had been converted too. 

The story above is an indication that the school was exceptionally good and that it 

continuously sent out lay preachers to work for the mission throughout Fiji. Therefore 

those who were sent had been qualified highly for the task of teaching and preaching with 

regard to the leper boy. Just as the field is ready to harvest, so were the lay preachers 

ready to evangelize. They were sent to different stations around Viti Levu rwith Hunt 

/ 

accompanying them. A group of nineteen lay preachers were sent to Kadavii* Island for 
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a great mission that won 10,000 people for the Lord. 

The sending of lay preachers to the mission field was a very constructive decision 
because they were really helpful and assisted the missionaries very well. The 
missionaries were educators and coordinators but they depended so much on the lay 
preachers for the work of evangelizing for the people of Fiji and abroad. In later years 
they were sent to other parts of the Pacific as missionaries. They were also capable 


■3^'* r ’Luaj a leper bo^was a student of Hunt in Viwa^who evangelized the Nadroga chief in conversation only. 
Lua literally means 1 10 vomit.^ 4 

■^Nadrogafithe place of the chief converted by Lua. Nadroga means you will escape. 

2>% ^Wood, 18. (When Lyth met Lua the chief, he was wearing the dead ysmrtg leper boy’s cloth (Sulu). 

X Viti LevuCEEfe largest island in the Fiji group. 


, ^ 551 Kadavii)^ii Island in the south of Fiji, 



people to take up leadership roles as they were trained to become prominent role models 
in their various fields and communities. 


Lay Preachers as Lay Leaders 

These well-trained lay preachers were competent enough to become lay leaders as 
they were allocated to their various appointments. With the expectation of Hunt, they 
were to teach and to preach the good news so that the people would changed and be 
saved from their sins. For Hunt they were to become lay leaders, to lead the people to the 
life they were taught to believe, to teach, preach and live. As lay leaders, entire 
sanctification was the yardstick of spiritual growth they should execute, but the heart of 
teaching was the Bible 

The number of lay preachers numerically outgrew the total number of missionaries in 
Fiji as years went by. Therefore, in the membership class meetings, they lead the 
discussions and worship, as they were the most experienced people in those days. 
According to Hunt and the former missionaries, they were called pastor teachers as I have 
mentioned previously, which has the notion of leading the sheep and teaching them as 
well. They are expected to set examples to the others under their care. Through their 
service in the field many heathens had been converted and they owed this changed lives 
to them through the power of God. They knew they had been given the authority to 
preach the Good News and their responsibility was to lead the people to a new way of 
life, which is the way of Christ. 

As they established the different class groups for youth, women, men and children the 
task of leadership rested on them. They were instrumental and resourceful in the life and 
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the work of the church. Their wide range of experience with the missionaries as well as 
their quality education has made them to become effective preachers and leaders. Some 
of them were capable to handle the printing press, while some could master the 
translation work as well as the spoken English. These were entirely owed to the effective 
teaching curriculum executed by Hunt. 


CURRICULUM 
General Subjects 

Hunts curriculum of teaching ministry provided quality spiritual and secular 
education. This was witnessed in the wide range of subjects he taught. To include general 
subjects meant that students were exposed to another new dimension of learning, one, 
which was interesting and academic. 

As students lived and intermingled in the world, it was vitally important for them to 
learn and understand their environment and all that existed in it. How could you expect a 
person to preach the Good News if they are not at first familiar with world around them? 
As the saying goes, “You will never know the reality of God if you do not know the 
reality of the world.” 

The introductions of general subjects like math, natural science, social studies, 
writing, reading, health and hygiene were an added source of knowledge to stimulate 
their interest and broaden their view of life and the world. For lay preachers to be more 
efficient and realistic, they needed to be well versed with their general subjects. The 
relevancy of a sermon could depend entirely on the familiarity of the preacher with the 
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current situation. Hunt was tactful to teach general subjects in his school, even though it 
was offered only to those youths capable of learning. But I believe they grew to become 
the best pastor teachers, lay preachers and lay leaders the school had ever produced. 

The school did not only provide general subjects for students to acquire knowledge 
but more so it also aims to equip them theologically in order to achieve a complete 
renewal of a changed mind, body and soul. 


Theological Education 

It is doubtless to say that humans are cultural and social beings that continually relate 
and associate as such in their everyday life. In this process of existence there is much to 
do and learn. Life situations promote question, query and assume because one is gaining 
more knowledge as one continues to live and leam. This experience could be said of 
those that have offered to begin a new life physically and spiritually in Jesus Christ. 

When we are in the world, we should leam to know our world. That was why Hunt 
taught general subjects. But on the other hand, the Bible says, “ be not conformed to the 


4/ 

world, but be ye transformed.’^One way to be transformed in the world as envisioned 
by Hunt and the missionaries to include theological education in his teaching curriculum. 
For apart from studying the scriptures, there are other necessities we need to know and 
understand around us in relation to God. ^ j 

Culturally speaking, the Fijians were a religious type of people, who/believed-sa 
t attgfa in the power of their gods. It was customary for the chief to preliminary consult his 
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Bete^pnQst) before any wars, traditional gathering or to predict for him. 56 The Bete was 
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James Version. , 


^et^theTfaditional priest of the chief and the people, pne wh©4s responsible for the religious duty. 
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always present daily at the convenience of the chief for consultation. In many instances 
the missionaries met with strong resistance with the Bete, because they were rivalries as 
far as worship was concerned. For those chiefs who benefit in kind and goods from the 
people, this change of religious belief would also mean loosing some wealth for the new 
culture. 

Politically speaking, the Fijian people’s only objective was to win wars and to gain 
power over the other chief. When the new God Jehovah was introduced to the chiefs and 
the Bete, they both reserved the idea, because the new God would not tolerate wars, pride 
and the entire savage behavior. The Baun chiefs’ reluctance to accept the new religion 
was based solely on the fear that Christianity would affect his authority over his people. 
Religiously speaking, there were Fijian customs that were intolerable and inhuman that 
were completely satanic that were part of the religious celebration of those times. Hunt, 
after being obliged to witness the dissecting of a body for a cannibal feast thought again 
of the Love of God and said, “God is ours in Christ, ours if we live, ours if we die, ours in 
all respects, our Father and our Love.’ ~ ' 

Those words were the words of wisdom from someone that valued and recognized the 
deep theological implications of Life regardless of circumstances. This experience and 
many more had motivated Hunt to teach theology to his students so that they would gain 
an appreciation for the value of human life. It is essentially important for Hunt to hand 
out to people the portions of his New Testament translation, which could serve as the 
foundation of his theological teachings. To learn theology you must take into account the 
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concrete phenomena of cultural, social, political and religious contexts of the people that 
would help you relate to the great love of God. This was why Hunt’s mission was 
successful because he had first sought to learn and understand these total backgrounds, 
which affects the people before he proceeded with his work. It is essentially important to 
teach theology to everyone to enlighten the heart, mind and soul of the people in the 
perspective of a loving God. 


Holistic Education 

Hunts’ school became the pioneer headquarters for education in Fiji, with a diverse 
system of learning. The school runs a class for adults every afternoon, training classes for 
pastor-teachers, a series of classes during the day, a theological class, a youth class of 

*4 5 

those who are capable of learning general subjects and an “infant” school of sixty. This 
teaching ministry covered a wide range of theological and general subjects. It also taught 
John Wesley’s model of mission approach for teaching, preaching and pastoral care. 

The richness of curriculum he advocated was doubtless very effective and molded his 
students to achieve successfully. These students were able to master the English 
language, help in the translation, assist the printing press and work effectively in the 
mission fields. Hunt’s teaching ministry was evident in his ability to formulate the 
Methodist tradition as Wesley’s in regard to quality education. It is holistic in the sense 
that the curriculum covered every aspect of learning, which is seen in the classes, he 
provided. In the “series of classes” it catered for the women and young girls too in the 
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field of domestic science and family health care. Even though men only were trained to 

become lay preachers, like the missionaries’ wives, there were also faithful Christian 

women in their lives. Therefore, as the students graduated, Hunt would rest assured that 

he was sending out quality pastor teachers, lay preachers, lay leaders and lay people to 

the building up of the Kingdom of God in other parts of Fiji. 

The students did not only learn the general subjects or theology, they learned the 

integrity with which to relate constructively to the fields in which they were sent. Holistic 

education for them meant to be powerful preachers, effective teachers, to set good 

examples to the people in industry, family life and training. Hunt had trained them wholly 

and had given them a complete armor to face the challenges await them. Wood noted that 

they confronted and overcame paganism at the village level. Some of them were 

persecuted, some were martyred, while some bravely moved on to serve. It was said that 
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the final success of the whole missionary enterprise was largely due to them. 

Entire Sanctification 

In the challenging situations and depressing environments, the missionaries were 

expected to work amongst the people who desperately needed the love of Christ. Hunt 

found it impossible to succeed alone in his human nature. Hunt wrote his own life and he 

embarked upon this remarkable correspondence, because he felt he needed more holiness 

of life to endure patiently the savage conditions around him, and to retain Christian love 

~ aj/ 

for the barbarous people whom he had come to serve. 6 
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He had also witnessed in the lives of the converted people that they remained in sin 
after they have given up heathenism. His observation of them revealed that they had 
different stages of faith journeys that needed to be encountered before they reached 
perfection. Therefore he studied and wrote and lived up to his “Letter on Entire 

i*} 

Sanctification” 62 "which, is believed to have been based on John Wesley’s teaching of 

5 0 

Christian Perfection! 63 This, he found, could meet his spiritual empowerment and the 
people’s spiritual deficiency. 

Hunt found that the spiritual development of every human being progressed in stages 
to reach a life of holiness and Christian love. To attain this realm of Christian perfection, 
Hunt said would empower him to work selflessly with an unconditional love amongst the 
Fijian people. This was why Hunt thought it important to have Entire Sanctification in the 
teaching curriculum. Without this I believe one may not be able to accomplish the totality 
of one’s salvation journey nor serve efficiently amongst the people, then the whole effort 
would be in vain. 

That is what every lay preacher, lay leader, and pastor-teacher and lay people need to 
be awakened to. To be aware of these stages of spiritual growth, that one lead another 
until they reach the final stage from sin to God. The goal is to be convinced by this 
teaching so that converted persons won’t become nominal Christian but instead may 
achieve this stage of Christian perfection. Just as a baby is nurtured at different stages to 
reach adulthood, so does our Christian life need to reach “Entire Sanctification.” This is 
what every Christian needed to realize according to Hunt’s teaching of entire 
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sanctification, so that they could be totally free from the bondage of sin, and to be 
renewed in the righteousness of God and true holiness. 



CHAPTER 3 


EXPOSITION 


Existing Curriculum 
Criteria for Selection of Probationers 

The church through the Readers jf^eting 6 *"continues to accept candidates who feel 
they are called to the ministry of lay preaching^regardless of gender .^According to the 
church constitution, the lay preachers’ meeting is a forum of itself and should be held “at 

3 

least three times a year.’^But some ministers merge it with the leaders meeting, which is 
done monthly, while some include it as an agenda of the quarterly meeting on quarterly 
basis. In every leader’s meeting for example, the question is raised regarding the lay 
preachers’ work. “Is there any name we need to endorse to the candidate of lay 
preaching?” But there are certain criteria that the candidate must first fulfill at this stage: 

(a) To be a confirmed and a staunch member of the Methodist Church. 

(b) Must be over eighteen years old. 

The candidate will be then required to give a testimony of his or her faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Following, the minister will ask the candidate with two oral questions each 
from the Old Testament, New Testament and Theology as it is exactly done in the 
quarterly meeting (see page 35). 


_ > 

^I'^The Leaders Meeting/compris^jf all leaders in a circuit. It is a forum that discusses and reviews the 
work of the church, and also plans for its future activities and mission. The Circuit Minister is the 

chairperson. 
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Jk ' >r Thc Methodist Church in Fiji welcomes the participation of both women and men in the ministry of lay 
preaching, * 

a "^Constitution of the Methodist Church in Fiji, R evised G dttwn, section 6, article 41, 16. 
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Like the quarterly meeting, the initial requirements for lay preachers at the leaders 
meeting will determine whether the candidate is eligible to become a candidate for lay 
preaching or not. This is normally shown in the vote of hands, after going through the 
whole process. Also at this stage, some ministers give them the green light to preach, 
while others encourage them to assist the full accredited lay preachers in their preaching 
appointments, as a form of informal training. 

It cannot suggest at this point that the probationary lay preacher is fit enough to take the 
pulpit, because there has been much controversy regarding how some persons have been 
preaching without proper certification or formalization. But in some situations as I have 
mentioned, every candidate who have been accepted shall be encouraged to give heed to 
the Leaders meeting, and envision the Quarterly Meeting as assumed to be the rightful 
place for the church to discuss and finalize all matters regarding full accredited lay 
preachers. 


Quarterly Meeting Exams 

The Quarterly Meeting is the highest board for the local church, which is 
attended by all local ministers, lay pastors, society stewards, group leaders and the 
various executive committees of the church, and is chaired by the District Superintendent, 
It could be a large forum depending on the number of churches the circuit has. There are 
always observers but they are not eligible to vote because they are not official members 
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of the meeting. One of the objectives of the quarterly meeting is to monitor the spiritual 
growth of its church members on a quarterly basis. Also in this session candidates 
selected from each church through leaders meeting are directly questioned about their 
Christian conviction and spiritual growth as the only formal way of receiving them. Like 
in the leaders meeting, it is in this atmosphere that candidate for lay preachers are 
examined. It is not a formal procedure of attempting written papers; it is performed 
through oral examinations and interviews in the presence of this forum. 

During the process of the meeting, the question is asked from the chair if we have any 
names to endorse to become probationary lay preachers. All candidates are expected to 
assemble in front of the forum to be interviewed and to answer questions orally in front 
of everyone. Normally the Divisional Minister Superintendent is responsible for this, or 
he may otherwise choose the local minister in certain circumstances. They are usually 
asked a question or two each from the Old Testament, New Testament, Theology and the 
general question is opened to the floor to ask any candidate they wish to. This question is 
generally associated with the person’s profile and experience. Sometimes there are 
challenging questions, which can be very encouraging for some candidates to answer. For 
example, some laymen would want to come and see if you have a garden or not? 6 * ^ 

In actual fact, this oral exam is part of the agenda of the quarterly meeting, therefore, 
there is no specific time allowance for the candidates to undergo this oral exam. It is 
entirely up to the quarterly meeting schedule. In a very tightly scheduled meeting you 
may not expect a thorough procedure of assessment, but the candidates have to go 
through it. 


In a Fijian cultural setting, every man must have a garden to be able to feed his own family first. 
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If the candidate passes the oral exam, he or she will be advised by the divisional 
superintendent to study the church’s theology, which is written at the back of the Fijian 

5 

Hymnal They are encouragecj to study and to read the Bible regularly and to live a 
dedicated prayerlife and spiritual discipline. The candidate is then asked to prepare a 
sermon that will be preached in a local church and will be evaluated by the local minister. 
How and what format they use for grading is entirely up to them, but basically few 
evaluate on the general appearance, presentation, application, biblical truth and 
theological perspective. 

The achievement of becoming a lay preacher under probation is a great calling that 
demands so much Christian and personal discipline as you engage in the proclamation of 
the gospel. It is during this moment that the lay preacher is extended the hands of 
welcome from the ministers and everyone as a sign of encouragement and support. 
Without much difficulty he /she could seek for the full accredited lay preacher status in 
the next quarterly. In between is a non-formal preparation, which will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. A lay preacher is expected to be attentive, to attend every leaders or 
quarterly meetings, seminars and workshops, (which will depend on the minister’s 
interest), and to be faithful to the call to preach. 


Subjects: For Informal Preparation and Training. 

It is understood that whoever feels convicted to preach the Word of God has gone 
through a period of spiritual awakening. Considering a role without a formal curriculum 
to follow, the probationers are expected to learn from the community of preachers and the 
church where he or she belongs. Generally the Bible serves as the main textbook or 


^ Fijian Hymn Book ^( 


Suva, Fiji: Methodist Church Press, 1981), 244-305. 
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reference for the Biblical subjects, which are the Old and New Testaments. For theology, 
the church doctrines and sacred ordinances are printed at the back of the Fijian Methodist 
Hymnal. (See: footnote p.34). For the general subject, it may be based on your personal 
or faith experience in relation to the call of lay preaching. 

As I have mentioned, there is no formal curriculum for lay preachers, but some 
ministers do prepare their own program for training and sometimes training is done only 
according to the convenience of the local minister. Otherwise the department of lay 
preachers and lay pastors of the Methodist Church would provide workshops and 
seminars on the basis of request only. Speaking of subjects for informal preparation and 
training, in some seminars the lay preachers are taught how to prepare sermons and a 
general study of lay preachers. The whole process of learning for lay preachers, focuses 
particularly on the following subjects in order to pass the oral exam, Old and New 
Testament and Sacred Ordinances for Theology, but does not adequately enrich them to 
become efficient and relevant with time and age. 

Recognition for Full Accredited Lay Preacher. 

The probationary lay preacher must attend either the leaders or quarterly meetings to 
be recognized as a full- accredited lay preacher. Regarded as the appropriate forums for 
this course, full accreditation is done here with the approval of the divisional minister 
superintendent, local minister and the members of the forums. This full accreditation is 
approved with a satisfactory performance of the candidate in oral exams, with a 
satisfactory assessed sermon and a verbal report of the lay pastor in-charge, and is valid 
in any Fijian Methodist Church locally and abroad. 
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For the requirement for full accreditation, the probationary lay preacher goes through 
the same process of being called to stand in front of the forum to be questioned, 
interviewed and assessed. Through the same oral exam, the candidate answers questions 
from the Bible, theology and a general question. This is supposed to be prepared by the 
chairman of the meeting who is either the Divisional Superintendent or circuit minister. 
Towards the end of the exam, the candidate is asked to leave the room, while the 
members of the meeting deliberate and approve. Upon returning, the decision is revealed, 
then the handshake is extended with words of encouragement that they are officially 
recognized to become fully accredited lay preachers for the Methodist Church. 

It is vitally important to go through this procedure because the church constitutionally 
does not accept unrecognized persons in their pulpit. The authority of the church has a 
strong impact on the validity of one’s profile to preach in its churches and to its people. 
Therefore, unless one goes through this meeting to be recognized, one will remain under 
the probationary status until he or she appears in the leaders or quarterly meeting for 
accreditation, but with that very limited training and background. 

The lay preachers are now given the authority by either the District Superintendent or 
circuit minister and the members of the leaders or quarterly meetings to go out into their 
local churches and to preach the Good News of Jesus Christ. 
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STATISTICS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH IN FIJI 
Total Membership and Places of Worship. 

The lay preachers in the Methodist church in Fiji today are very much involved in the 
life and the work of the church. In my analysis, they are the front line of the church, 
because they do most of the task of preaching of the gospel in the church and the 
community. Let us look at the statistics of the Methodist Church in regard to total 


membership and places of worship. 
Total Membership: 245,642 
Lay Preachers: 10,524 


Places of Worship: 1,260 


Ministers: 


These statistics are based on the minutes of the 1998 annual conference of the Methodist 
Church in Fiji^which is normally held in the last two weeks of August. When we look 
at the statistics, we realize that in every church service on Sundays within the whole 
conference area, ministers will be able to preach in 364 churches only, and the rest is 
taken cared of by the lay preachers. In other words ministers fulfill one third of the 
preaching appointments, while the lay preachers take care of the rest. 

The lay preachers’ appointment every Sunday is scheduled within the circuit 
structure. The circuit is an area of pastoral oversight assigned to a minister (pastor), and 
they differ in sizes depending on the number of churches a circuit has. This is determined 
by factors such as, traditional culture, economy and location. Traditionally speaking, the 
formation of a circuit is structured within the same clan or tribal group and people would 


not intend to be divided by the circuit for they prefer to preserve their traditional unit. But 
because of the economical changes affecting the community, some large circuits have to 
be divided after consultation between the church and the people, in order to be more self- 
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sufficient financially and spiritually. In terms of location, most small islands remain 

under one circuit. In the urban areas, every town and settlement is considered a circuit, 

■ . jtrl 

but the main cities are divided into several circuits. 

It is important to note that both the number of lay preachers and places of worship 
tend to grow rapidly in the church today. Speaking from the spiritual perspective, there’s 
always a marked growth in these two aspects of the church regularly, because it could 
never be limited. It is a genuine sign of spiritual growth as far as statistics are concerned, 
but this quantity does not guarantee that they are quality preachers. It only indicates that 
they will do more preaching then the ministers on Sundays with regards to the number of 
places of worship. 


Limitations of Ministers (Clergy) 

Numerically speaking, there are a limited number of ministers in the conference area 
compared to the total number of churches that existed in Fiji today. The number of 
circuits determines the number of ministers in active work within the conference. 
Therefore it is evident in this statistic that most of the churches will experience a pastoral 
oversight deficiency at times, because the responsibility is quite demanding. 

In a church structure such as this, the ministers normally depend on the lay pastors 
and lay preachers who are lay leaders to assist him in the educational, pastoral and 
spiritual aspects of the church. Considering this demand, a church may be utilizing more 
of its lay leaders then the minister, and the church progress entirely depends on the 
quality of work they execute. Sometimes those church members and churches that are 

^■^Minutes of the Methodist Church Annual Conference, Suva, Fiji, 1998. 

1 ^Cities are bigger and thickly populated. 
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accountable to negligence revealed their disappointment of irregular Sacraments of the 
Lord’ Supper and overdue baptisms, but sometimes it is shown in the deteriorating 
spiritual growth of the church. Having more nominal members is a genuine evidence of 
spiritual deficiency, and this could predispose both by limitation of ministers and lack of 
qualified or resourceful lay leaders to teach and preach. 

It is true that there are other recognized lay leaders to do the work in the church, like 
lay pastors, deaconesses, but the church members will always demand the presence of the 
ordained minister in their church to preach and to do pastoral oversight. But in reality, 
before that is fulfilled, that time and space is occupied by lay preachers, be it a month or a 
year. Therefore in some churches they will continue to listen to sermons of lay preachers 
every Sunday and from the minister once a month this depends on the minister’s 
schedule. 

Under these limitations, the Department of Lay Pastors and Lay Preachers may not 
reach some circuits for training due to its informal program of responding only on a 
request basis. When the department organizes a divisional training for lay preachers, only 
those who find it convenient attend. In another words, this does not guarantee a good 
record of attendance for the enormous number of lay preachers the conference has and 
ministers do experience this inconsistency in their area of pastoral care time and again. 

Lay Preachers as Lay Leaders 

The lay preachers outnumbered the ministers according to the latest statistics of the 

1 

Methodist Church conferenced They are considered the front lines of the church because 

C 

See statistics on page 38. 
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they do most of the task in the proclamation of the gospel. They are also used in many 
important areas of the church leadership to assist the ministers. For example, they may be 
lay pastors (vakatawa), leaders of fellowship groups like the men, women, youth, and 
Sunday school. They are class leaders; a congregation is divided into groups of twelve, 
and is led by the class leader. Their duty is to help the minister in keeping the 
congregation together and to see to their problems and needs. 

Class leaders lead in Bible Study and prayer meetings, which are held once every 
fortnight. They are spiritual leaders of the class and groups as well as examples for the 
church. A leader is responsible for visiting members who are sick, and default in 
attendance and to collaborate with the minister as efficiently as possible. The minister 
depends on them and relies on them for the functioning of the church. Like the function 
of the organs in the body so are the leaders in the church. They really need to be nurtured 
adequately at all times so they can effectively function in the church. They are regarded 
as the front lines, the organs, the instrument of service, and if they are not properly 
trained, they can not function effectively. 

Participation of Women. 

The Methodist church sincerely promotes and supports the participation of women in 
the church. Out of the 10,524 lay preachers as identified in the statistic, 1,127 are women 
and this may not be a good figure, but is a genuine evidence to what I have testified, that 
women had been convinced that they are called to this ministry too. Some of these 
women are eloquent preachers, excellent teachers of the gospel, and untiring workers in 
other areas of leadership in the church. It is an important area of lay preaching that is 
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gradually growing and it is evident that the Methodist Church fully recognizes their 
involvement, regardless of the few traditional conservatives who still do not accept 
women preachers within the community. 

This traditional way of thinking does not help build up the church, which we are all 
called by God to serve. God’s kingdom is not for men alone, it is for those who believe in 
God and do his will. This inadequate theological conception is evident of a culturally 
centered belief, that slows the process of God’s reign in our lives and amongst us. It is 
alarmingly regretted that there still exist today men and mostly women who contradict 
the idea that embodies such thinking in them. What kind of a gospel do these persons 
preach, if they discriminate against their only other gender to participate in this ministry? 

The women’s department of the Methodist Church is a very efficient body that 
promotes and advocates for the full participation of women in the church and the society. 
To eradicate such traditional conservative belief in the church, the women organize 
workshops and seminars in leadership training that help strengthen them in their faith, 
deepen their spirituality and enhance their ability to face the challenges they meet as they 
serve Jesus in their churches and the wider society. Women have been ordained 
ministers, deaconesses, and lay pastors. Many hold prominent positions in the 
government and society. Considering their different role and status, it is encouraging to 
see how enthusiastic they are in their service for the work of the church. 

It is undeniably true that women have gone through a very crucial and challenging 
time in their faith journey and their persistence has empowered them to engage more 
fully with men in the different ministries that they are called to serve. To have such a 
number of women as lay preachers is remarkably great in general, but compared to the 
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total number of lay preachers, women make up only a fraction of this ministry. Therefore, 
the church needs to promote more women in lay preaching if we really aim to promote 
equal participation in the church. I feel that the churches in general desperately need 
more enlightenment theologically as well as further interpretations of the Bible that is 
more relevant. 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEMS 
Problem of Organizational Reforms 

The visible problem of the church today could be evaluated in its lapse to 
acknowledge and to theologically contextualize the socio-economic, cultural and political 
changes and problems that are affecting the land and the people in general. It is both 
critical and urgent, which calls for the church’s role to evaluate the objectives and 
effectiveness of its various organizations. On the other hand, church leaders need to 
realize that the desperate are also calling for a relevant interpretation of the Word of God 
to meet their current situations and problems of all people today irrespective of 
differences. It is a perfectly true experience to say that, many contradictions and 
problems happening in society are reproduced in the church, for instance race, land 
issues, resettlement of Indians, politics and gender. Without reforming its various 
organization, the church could become a breeding place for crisis. Therefore, the church 
fails in its obligation to live up to what it preaches and these problems expose the 
church’s failure to live up to the primary requisites of its constitution. 

In that context, it is vitally important for the church to look back and see the old 
ways, and view the today and then focus on the future in order to reform its various 
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organizations. It is important to precisely point out here that the church has deviated so 
much from the powerful and efficient method of its educational curriculum that was 
started by John Hunt and the missionaries. The church is an institution for education and 
renewal, therefore, it must consider the time and places for educational opportunities as 
well as the approaches that are used. The church and its congregation should put 
education, as its priority for it will provide an excellent opportunity for different kinds of 
learning and program, because the church will forever remain the learning institution for 
its people and mission. Some churches have been stagnated on traditions that it rejects to 
proceed to the future because they fear the consequences of changes, while some do not 
regard education as an essential instrument in their physical and spiritual progress. These 
traditionalists do not only keep the old but they do obstruct the new that is to come. 
Therefore, some existing structures and curricula of the ministry of the church warrant 
reforming in order to meet the demand of the situations people are facing today. The 
recent political crisis in Fiji has aggravated evils in people’s life that led to shootings and 
deaths of indigenous Fijians. It induced conflicts and instability amongst the different 
cultural communities and society. There is an increase number of unemployment and 
migration, of injustice and corruption. The crime rate is high and prisons are filled with 
young males who should be responsible people of their families. Also a matter of 
concern, is the growing rate of many social problems that affects the general well being 
of the people. 

Speaking explicitly of lay preachers, they have more interactions with the people in 
the proclamation of the gospel then the ordained minister. And yet they do not have any 
formal training or curriculum to prepare them well to the calling ahead. Most of them are 
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prominent members of the government and society. Their quality of message is queried if 
it does not correlate well to the expectation of the listeners’ ears. Another important 
matter is when the nation reaches political, economic and cultural crisis. The theological 
and ethical incompetence of the leader is shown in the reactions and responses of the 
people. When formal training is not a crucial part of the lay preachers’ role they will 
reach the stage of theological malnutrition. A limited level of theological knowledge will 
definitely result in a limited level of theologizing. For an undergraduate level preacher 
this may be quite challenging to encounter, and what kind of message do you 
contemplate from a primary level preacher or from someone who takes preaching from 
the spiritual point of view alone? For example, the types of sermons that are not related to 
the contemporary issues of life today may prove meaningless to the listeners. To preach 
from one perspective alone will fail to relate and broaden the word of God. It can be very 
exclusive and also difficult for listeners to correlate this to their own situations. In some 
cases the preacher may fail to research her or his sermon thoroughly, making it difficult 
for the preacher to understand the meaning of the gospel. They lack resources and 
references; therefore they become very literal with no illustrations to give meanings to 
their sermons. They definitely need a good preparation and training in order to be 
effective preachers. 

Subject Inadequacy: Casual Preparation and Training 

The demand of preaching in the church and the responsibility of the minister is 
alleviated by the presence of the lay preachers. Comparing the bulk of preaching done by 
them to the existing training provided by the quarterly meeting, I think they are 
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inadequately trained to go out to preach. The objective of preaching determines the 
general welfare of the people now and beyond, but the subject provided is inadequate to 
equip them to the changing world of today and tomorrow. The church should ensure it is 
providing constructive programs that would enhance the work and the life of the church. 

The problem with casual training and preparation is that it does not execute a standard 
format of training to permanently follow for the incoming lay preachers. Neither does it 
prepare subjects for them to study nor written exams for the candidates to attempt. The 
quality and the quantity of the questions asked is up to the Minister Superintendent or, 
which ever minister he requested to prepare the questions for the candidate. Whether they 
satisfactorily attempted the questions or not, normally everyone is accepted. This system 
of operation in the church does not guarantee that you are promoting quality lay 
preachers for the word of God and for the people of God in this day and age. 

Needs For Well-Trained Teachers 

A subject well -executed aims to produce qualitative results at all times. Therefore in 
order to fulfill this demand, the church needs to provide well-trained teachers qualified 
to train lay preachers in this field of ministry. As I have mentioned it is a demanding 
task that should be sufficiently equipped with people who have passions for this 
ministry and are qualified to teach the relevant subjects. This area of ministry for lay 
preachers was at the introduction of education by John Hunt in Fiji, his legacy to the 
Fijian people but now the church has deviated from that strategy (see historical context 

p20-21). 
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The shift from a properly designated curriculum to a casual preparation and training 
agenda of the quarterly meeting which does not require any formal training is an 
absolute weakness on the part of the church. It indicates that the lay preachers’ task is 
not worthy enough to go through formal training, but it does not deny the fact that lay 
preachers play an essential part in the life and the work of the church. For the lay 
preachers to be productive and effective they need well-trained teachers to teach the 
required subjects and to assist them in their training. Teachers, who can nurture, teach 
and reproduce in them the perfection of quality preaching that they so lack. 


Hindrance to Church Progress and Mission 

To identify problems that hinder the work of the church in Fiji today helps the church 
to realize its weaknesses and requirements. There are many other things but to be 
specific, the whole organization and the lay preaching ministry of the church needs to be 
reviewed, and evaluated so as to affirm that the church remains faithful to its educational 
objectives and visions. To ignore reforming the church hinders the power of renewal, 
restructuring and improving conditions and situations that obstruct the spiritual progress 
of members, the church and its mission. 

The number of lay preachers in the Methodist Church in Fiji is so great, but the 
quality of preaching they proclaim is limited because of the type of training they have. 
The quality of Christian life the church is producing could be assessed to determine the 
nature of this problem. This standard of lay preachers lacks the ability to impart a 
relevant message and fails to motivate the church members to a life of mission. For 
example, a relevant message is one that touched the living reality of people’s lives. One 
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that addresses the needs of the hearer and motivates her or him to self-realization and to 


act upon the call of God. From my experience I have heard people criticizing and 
complaining of the irrelevancy of some lay preachers’ sermons. No wonder there are so 
many nominal members in the church because they are not influenced enough to grow 
spiritually. 

Another problem observed in some lay preachers is that they misinterpret the Bible 
and some people would regard this interpretation as absolute authority. In some 
situations, lay preachers are forming their own Bible study and prayer groups 
disconnected from the church. The existence of so many emergent churches in Fiji today 
should be evaluated more seriously in situations where people are not spiritually satisfied 
as well as not acquiring adequate knowledge to discern things. This is dangerous in the 
sense that the church will never be able to maintain its solidarity in order to serve its 
purpose, which is to ensure that its members attain a perfected Christian life. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A NEW CURRICULUM FOR LAY PREACHERS 
Philosophical and Theological Perspective 
A Philosophy of Lay Preaching 

What is philosophy? George R Knight, in his book Philosophy of Education said, 

I 

“Literally the word philosophy means the love of wisdom.” ^He continues with his 
elaboration by saying that philosophy is better seen in the light of questions than in the 
light of answers.-^It would be appropriate to say that it is the study of questions, in view 
of the fact that an answer could only be reached through a genuine question. This is why 
Van Cleeve Morris stated that asking the “right question within the crux of the matter” is 
very important. When he said “right questions” he is pointing at the questions that 
define the right issues in a very profound way. The “right questions” are those that have 
very meaningful applications to the context of the people. It brings new insights to the 
attitude of their daily realities. 

How can this be applied to the lay preachers’ curriculum development in the 
Methodist Church in Fiji? The “Van Cleeve Morris” question that is fitting to be 
endorsed at this point is why a new curriculum? This basic question needs to be analyzed 
critically and extensively so that it can expose its meaning in its totality. The church 
needs a proper curriculum to serve its people well regardless of race, color, and creed. 
The lay preachers need an effective curriculum to equip them adequately in the building 

* ^"George R Knight, Phvlosophv of Education, (Michigan: Andrew University Press, 1989), 6. 

A ^Knight 8. 

Van Cleeve Morris, Philosophy and the American School . (Boston: Mufflin Company, 1961), 19-20. 
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of the society. A genuine curriculum will make the community of faith participate fully in 
the daily affairs of the people through the proclamation of the gospel. The end result of a 
new curriculum will see the gospel at work in the social, economic, and political 
interaction and development of the people. 

We also need a new curriculum to utilize the various gifts of every lay preacher, 
which are enormous, untapped resources that could be utilized for the betterment of life. 
These gifts will be used in such a way that they will make a difference in the attitude of 
the people towards their work and how they live life. Let us reflect quickly on the church 
statistics (see Church statistics p.38) and discuss an example as shown below. 

There are 10,542 lay preachers out of 346 ministers (clergy), many of whom are 
qualified and professional people in the civil service and the private sectors. They are 
government ministers, doctors, teachers, administrators, clerks, nurses, policemen and 

5 

women, soldiers, engineers, contractors, agriculturists, village headmen, village men 
and women, chiefs, farmers, university graduates to name some of them. Even the Head 
of the State, the President, is a lay preacher. In contrast, these 346 ministers, most of 
whom do not have such qualifications or professions are mostly experienced in the 
theological circle all their lives. One of the objectives of this new curriculum is to enable 
the lay preachers to integrate the proclamation of the gospel with their profession and 
qualities in such a way that it bears practical impact on the context of the people. A lay 
preacher who is both a civil servant and a water supply engineer will preach effectively 
on “Jesus is the Living Water,” if he is assigned in a remote village with deteriorating 
water system and attempts to fix it before or after he preaches. How can his message 




^Ministers are ordained pastors, who lead in the pastoral oversight of a church, 

village headman is the chief administrator of a village. He oversights the village activities. 
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leave behind positive footprints if he decides to ignore the situation, when the people 
know very well that he is not only a preacher but also an engineer? 

That is a good example of the philosophical impact, which the new curriculum 
intends to incorporate into the knowledge and understanding of the lay preachers. Once 
this is grasped, then the church can anticipate their dynamic (lay preachers) contributions, 
which will enrich and elevate the life situation of the people both physically and 
spiritually. 

There are several thoughtful discussions by many philosophers focusing on the “mind 

as the man inside,” but according to R A Markus, it was Augustine who was favored by 

> 

many people concerning this theory. Probably this was because he grew up at a time 
when there were lots'of oppositions and conflicts between philosophy and theology and 
Augustines’ concept to reconcile the two because he asserts they correlate, looks 
unanimously acceptable. Ronald Nash the author of the Light of the Mind: Saint 
Augustines Theory of Knowledge writes that Augustines’ claim was: “true philosophy is 

7 

also true theology.”^ There is another way of saying it that reason and faith are part of 
one another. They are correlated. Similarly this theory has in some way attributes to the 
idea of the “mind as man inside.” The mind and the heart correlate, as they are part of one 
another. Augustine affirms his theory by saying: 

/a man is not just a body (mind), or just a soul, but a being made up of both body and 
soul. The soul is not the whole man, but the better part of a man; the body is not the 
whole, but the inferior part of man. When both are joined together they have the name ^ 
men, which, however, they do not either one loose when we speak of them singly.^ ^ 5 

A. Markus, Augustine: A Collection of Critical Essays. (Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 
Doubleday & Co t Inc. 1972), 176. 

T "^Ronald Nash, The Light of the Mind: St Augustine Theory of Knowledge , (Kentucky: University Press 
of Kentucky, 1969), 124. 

^ ^Markus, 177. 
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What Augustine is trying to emphasize here is the importance of our dealings with 
this “man” (mind and heart). This is the crux of this lay preacher’s curriculum. It deals 
with the “man’ ,S DOth in the mind and the heart. That is exactly what religious educator 
Mary Moore said when she speaks about a holistic vision of education: “learning 
involves the whole person-cognitive and effective, mental and physical.’ It is the 
education of the mind and the heart. The physical and the spiritual are both important in 
the development of a person. That is what John Hunt meant when he emphasized entire 
sanctification as the center of his training program in Viwa, which is the sanctification of 
the heart and mind. Hunt said, “go on, go on, until you walk in the light of knowledge, 
purity and joy, and have such communion with the Trinity that you feel that you dwell in 
God, and He dwells in you. Likewise John Wesley when he directed his followers to 
Christian Perfection as the heart of Methodism. A perfect, sanctified heart and mind is 
only available to man (see footnote 79), when he/she seeks God who is the basis of 
absolute character and purity. There are three things that need to be brought to mind in 
relation to this man or person: 

1) This dealing with the person in the mind and heart must begin with the lay preacher. 
The curriculum must help the lay preacher in self-reflection in the mind and heart. 

For example, one of the important subjects that the preacher will come across is 
worship and preaching. This subject is designed to bring revival to the church as 
much as to drive the passion of the preacher towards effective worship and preaching. 
Because the preacher is the vessel of this important discipline, it is fitting to 

^ ^"Man." this is all persons, genders and humanity. 

10 Mary Elizabeth Moore, Teaching from the Heart . (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Trinity Press, 1998), 67. 

1 1 **' Wood, 43. 
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emphasize at this point that every subject in the curriculum will provide a mechanism 
for self-reflection. Along the line this will stimulate and shape the mind and the heart 
of the preacher, to become the person required to preach the gospel. In this self¬ 
reflection process, a lay preacher can rise to the standard of life in the world expected 
of him or her. Jerry Stubblefield in his book Effective Minister of Education stresses 
in the similar fashion, that it is what God wants us to do in life, being in the right 
place, doing what we feel God wants from us. It is when we allow God’s will to be 

the factor of our daily routine, that is the type of attitude and discipline that is 

l * 

required to the lay preachers for the promotion of God’s work. It is an attitude of 
disciplining themselves personally to think and to do what is best for their call. The 
curriculum must shape the lay preacher in the right frame of mind and heart to do the 
job as Jesus says to his disciples: “Now I send you like sheep among wolves; but you 

a 

must be wise as a serpent and humble as a dove.”** The word wise comes from the 
word sophia in Greek, which means wisdom. In the wisdom of Ben-Sira the word 
wisdom means, “fear of the Lord by keeping his commandments.” This is the right 
frame of min d and heart, which this curriculum presents. It will prepare the lay 
preachers in its fashion of studies that will enable them to embrace good judgment in 
their pilgrim journey in Fiji today no matter what life situation they may face. For 
example, one of the subjects provided is “Leadership,” where the leadership styles of 
Jesus will be the main focus for discussions. Jesus’ style of leadership strengthened 
his followers in mind and heart, in the proclamation of the gospel. “And remember, I 


^ Jerry Stubblefield, Effective Minister of Education . (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman & Holman 
Publishers, 1993), 40-41. 

10:16. GNB. 
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am with you always until the end of the age.’^To follow Jesus the incarnate mind of 
God is another way of saying to take up the responsibility of life in the right frame of 
mind through the power of his revelation. 

2) It must prepare the lay preacher to penetrate the gospel to the mind and the heart of the 
people. In the recent political crisis in Fiji, many of those involved were laity (leaders 
and preachers). People who claimed to be Christians were caught in the crisis. They 
overthrew the leadership of the legal government, they were involved in killing, 
damaging properties, burglarizing and terrorizing innocent people. What is the 
outcome of this entire destructive behavior today? The poor people and the nation are 
now facing the most critical and trying time of their life. As I have mentioned earlier 
there has been increased migration where people are looking for greener pastures. 
These are the circumstances of life that the gospel needs to address in a relevant way 

in order to transform it. The gospel is sharp as Paul puts it: “Sharper than any two 

it" 

edged sword.’^With an effective curriculum the lay preachers will be equipped to 
penetrate the gospel through words and actions to the people and to bring about 

transformation to their lives and society. “Your word is the light to my path and a 

iT 

lamp to my feet.’^David a King himself, who uttered these words and perhaps the 
greatest king of Israel was convinced that the penetrating power of God’s word 
proclaimed to him by the prophets brought about transformation to his life, and the 
life of his people through his leadership. 

i*{ ^Freidman, Noel, David, The Anchor Bible Dictionary . (New York: New York, 1992), 

,£ Matt. 28:20b. NRSV. 

^Hebrew 4:12. NRSV. 

^Psalmll9: GNB. 
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Theological Perspective 

The utilization of lay preachers in the front line of several churches in the world today is 
not a new perspective neither a modem theological invention in the development of the 
eklesia. In this section, I said would attempt to justify the involvement of the lay 
preachers in the NT times. They were involved in the front lines of duty. Lay preaching is 
seen as an early church phenomenon having its roots in Jesus ministry itself. This is 
implicitly identified, where Jesus uses ordinary people in the various dimensions of his 
ministry in the formation of the church. In the Cambridge International Dictionary of 

English the word lay means, “having a position in an organization, especially a religious 

if 

one, that is not a full time job and is not paid. For example, a lay preacher.’ So m Jesus 
ministry we are able to pick out names of men and women whom we could categorize as 
lay people. They were not full time disciples but part time in the call. These lay people 
had been liberated by Jesus in one form or another and had one thing in common, they 
believed that Jesus called them to participate in the proclamation of the gospel of 
salvation to all people. Let us focus on a few examples: 

1) The young man who was saved by Jesus from the evil spirit at Gaza in Mark 5:1-20. 
Eventually this young man was liberated, and in his joy of redemption he wanted to 
follow Jesus. The Lord, thought otherwise because he was a lay man, he sent him 
home to proclaim the good news to his own people. “Go back to your family and tell 

>9 

them how much the Lord has done for you and how kind he has been to you.” In 
verse 20 it says that he went to his own village and proclaimed the great salvation 
Jesus had brought to him. The people were amazed and believed what he said. 


i 'L^1^ am bridge International Dictionary of English. 
( ^ Mark 5: 19. Good News Bible, 
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2) The Samaritan woman who was liberated by Jesus at the well of Sychar, (John 4:1- 

41), felt that it was an appropriate gesture of gratitude to proclaim to the people the 

salvation that Jesus had brought to her. In her rejoicing she invited the people to come 

AO 

and see Jesus. “ Come and see the man who told me everything I have done.” The 
people believed her and they followed Jesus. 

3) There is an interesting story about the man bom blind, who was healed by Jesus in 

John 9:1-12. It is said that Jesus rubbed his eyes with mud, he told him to go and 
wash his face in the pool of Siloam. Eventually he was healed. His neighbors did not 
believe when they saw him, and thought it must be someone who looked like him. 

But the healed blind man assured the people about his liberation. “I am the man.” ^ ^ ^ 
In the later part of this healing story we saw that this young man proclaimed what 
Jesus had done for his life and the people believed. 

4) The life story of Mary Magdalene described how Jesus liberated her from the evil 

aA 

spirit. She (and some other women)® 0, immediately followed Jesus and the disciples in 
their preaching journey. Mary felt that the Lord had called her to follow him. Because 
of her love for Jesus, she was the first person to witness the resurrection; and also the 
first person to preach the good news of the first Easter morning, which is also the 
power of the Christian Faith. The Bible stated that the disciples believed Mary’s 
message of the resurrection. 


'‘"'John 4: 29, GNB. 

** John 9:9, GNB. 

^ ^ ^Luke 8:1 NRSV. Verse 3 mentioned that there were many other women who followed Jesus, provided 
for them out of their resources. 
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It could be interpreted that these four part time disciples could be categorized as lay 
preachers due to the nature of their part time calling and not full time like the twelve who 
were called to the full time ministry of the church. But in contrast, these four lay 
persons were liberated people, who had experienced being oppressed in one form or 
another, while there is no such record of experience for the twelve disciples. So when 
these lay people proclaimed the redemptive work of Jesus, the people did not hesitate to 
believe. Through them, others followed Jesus. It was the testimony of what Jesus had 
done in their lives that gave power to what they proclaimed about Jesus. Like the account 
in Luke 9, Jesus sent out the disciples to preach and cast out demons and they returned 
victorious. Therefore, these four received the same authority as the disciples given by 
Jesus: “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations. ...'” 94r 

Also in the Dictionary of English, the word lay could refer to someone who belongs 
to a religious group, but in at a low level and does simple work for the organization. 

This statement may also apply to the four persons described in the last paragraph. This is 
how they were categorized not by Jesus, but by people who believed to control them. 
Jesus saw their usefulness and sent them to their local community, where they could be 
very useful in the proclamation of the gospel. Never do we see Jesus to undermine the 
work of these so-called “lay persons,” and revere the work of the disciples as a higher 
calling. But Jesus sees these two groups of people with different expressions of their 


*4 


•**~Luke 8 mentions Mary and other women as disciples. Her part time disciple may not necessarily due to 
the nature of her calling, but the limitations of being a woman. 

•^Matt. 28: 18.NRSV. 


** Cambridge International Dictionary of English. 
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“callings” equally as important and thus the need to equip them, so that they can perform 
successfully wherever they work. 

On several occasions in the ministry of the church, the laity are oversighted in the 
process of tr ainin g for actions. Probably this is affected by the general understanding or 
traditions that only the clergy or priests are essential to be equipped with the professional 
tools for the mission of the church. James D Anderson and Ezra Earl Jones point out: 
“The laity are people-people who are not professionally trained for the church. Ministry 
of the laity refers to the outward, active life of baptized Christians.” 351 ’That is how they 
are categorized, due to the church’s limitation in understanding their roles, and this 
negative attitude has a lot of impact in the training of the lay preachers. 

This is the initial theological perspective of this curriculum, where it sees the laity 
with regards to lay preaching as important as the clergy is. They are equally important in 
the witnessing and in the life and the mission of the church. They are co-workers in the 
proclamation of the gospel and their development must be based on developing fully that 
capacity. They are working in partnership with the clergy or ministers, and it is only 
appropriate that we equip them with the right tool and resources, which promote the life 
of the church and its ministry. 


Theology of Ministry 

The Ministry of the Christian Church actually begins on the day of Pentecost, when 
Jesus gave the power and authority to the disciples in the proclamation of the good news 
and for the establishment of the Christian Church. “But ye shall have power after the 


& ^James D Anderson, Ezra Earl Jones . Ministry of the Laity. (San Francisco: Harper & Rowe Publishers, 
1983), viii. 
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Holy Spirit shall come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and all Judea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” This event at 
Pentecost had empowered the disciples, which in fact had enabled Peter to preach as a 
result that 3,000 people were converted and added to the church (2:41). The church had 
started to grow and the apostles appointed more helpers, some of whom they “laid hands 
upon their heads,” 99 while some were simple ordinary men and women. These simple 
ordinary men and women helped the apostles in the work of their missionary journey. 
But, it is evident that those whom the apostles laid their hands upon their heads for the 
new office (see footnote 98), and as well as the simple ordinary people whom I 
categorized as lay people, were extensively trained before they participated in the 
extension of the Christian church to all nations. Peter like Jesus he did not categorize 
them, but valued their places in the function of the church. 

They were eloquent people who have strong desire for the enhancement of the work 
of the church at its early stage. But despite the facts, hands were not laid on their heads. 
However, their serious response to the furthering of the work of God at that difficult 
period was extraordinary. They served the church honestly and diligently to the end. 

I would like to discuss John Mark as an example, out of the several names we can 
think about. In the Bible, Mark’s name appears very seldom. We do not know much 
about Mark, until we attempt to make some investigation of his involvement then we will 
realize his invaluable contribution to the success of the Christian Church. He was not an 

9 $ 


^Acts 2: 8, King James Authorized Version. 

The laying of hands in the New Testament was generally connected to some important events as stated 
by Robert O. Toole,“Thus the laying of hands relates to healing, blessing, baptism, and the assignment to 
the given task. The latter contributes to the initiation of ordination of the Rabbi (and in the church) in the 
first half of the 1 st century. Therefore, ordination is based from the laying of hands for the new office or 
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Apostle, but a simple ordinary man who was only known as a helper in the missionary 
work. There was an argument among the Apostles where Barnabas wanted to take Mark 
with him on his missionary appointment. Unfortunately Paul reacted strongly against it 
because of Mark’s personal weakness. It happened that even Paul did not want to take 
Mark with him. Paul’s attitude was the cause of this contention, which was highly against 
Mark. ’^Nothing was heard about him since that incident in Antioch. 

But Mark had continued to be actively involved even though he was not the center of 

attraction in the missionary activities. To Paul’s amazement, it was Mark who made an 

30 

effort to minister to him, while he was in prison in Rome. ^ This episode changed Paul’s 
attitude towards Mark as reflected implicitly in his second letter to Timothy 4:11 “get 
Mark and bring him with you, because he can help me in the work.” Later on in Philemon 
24, Paul sent his final greetings to fellow Apostles and some close friends, and Mark’s 
name was included. Finally Paul said these words in 1 st Peter 5:13, “your sister Church in 
Babylon, also chosen by God, sends you greetings, and so does my son Mark” (Good 
News Bible). Last but not the least, it was Mark who put together Jesus’ narratives and 

compiled them as the first written gospel ever, but at a very crucial time when Jerusalem 

Mg * I 

was in jeopardy. 

Important lessons could be learned from Mark’s life experience. His devotional life 
physically and spiritually based on the teachings of the Apostles was the driving force in 
his perseverance for the proclamation of the good news. Nothing could stop him in this 

task in the ministry of the apostles.”_David Noel Freedman,_ed. Anchor Bible Dictionary vol.iii , (New 
York, New York, 1992. 

•^Acts 15:37-38, GNB. 

^0 J ^ 1 Colossians 4:10, GNB. 
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dimension, even the personal attitudes of the apostles. He was not moved in preaching 
about Jesus even at a difficult time when it was not safe to do this job. His work was 
proved to be effective, his life stood against all odds, his passion for proclaiming Jesus 
enabled him to go through all the challenges. And according to all the information 
available, -1 ® 5 it could be assumed that the Christian Church would not survive without 
Mark’s sacrifice and commitment to the gospel. There are other examples in the New 
Testament, but we also need to investigate some pioneer lay preachers in the early years. 

L. Tyerman the author of the “Life and Time of John Wesley” had indicated clearly 
that John Cennick was the first Methodist lay preacher, and not Thomas Maxfield as 
assured by many people. ^On June 11 it is mentioned that Cennick preached to four 
hundred colliers at Kingswood under a sycamore tree, substituting for Maxfield. These 
two persons were initial lay preachers of the Methodist church. Tyerman also indicated 
the following information. “Cennick preached again on the day following and on the 
succeeding Sabbath twice." 1 ® 5 It mentioned that at the end of 1739 (probably December) 
the first society was formed. In here, it was where Thomas Maxfield preached his first 
sermon. It is true that Wesley after mentioning that the first society was formed at 1739, 
goes on to say: “After a time a young man Thomas Maxfield, came and desired to help 
me as a son in the gospel.” This has indicated that Cennick has already helped Wesley in 
Kingswood. There are several places, which can support this claim as genuine and true. 


J«\.j ohn Mark 0 f Jerusalem”.... recognized as the interpreter of Peter who recorded the words of the 
apostles as the foundation for a written gospel. Mark was the author of the gospel, whose mother’s house in 
JRSLM was the center of fellowship, see Freedman, ed., Anchor Bible Dictionary , 1992, 

Interpreters Bible Vol. vii, (Nashville: New York Cokesbury Press, 1951), 630-631. 

$3 T. Tye rman, The Life and Time of the Rev John Wesley . (New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1872), 274. 

^ 4 Tyerman, 275. 
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This paper does not only serve to find who was the initial lay preacher of the 
Methodist tradition. But more so it is concerned with its theology of ministry particularly 
its impact to the people and the ministry of the church. Cennick and Maxfield served with 


perseverance and dedication in the proclamation of the gospel at a time when John 
Wesley and his colleagues (clergy) found out that the church was growing rapidly and 
could not be contained by the few of them. ^ Later on, more lay preachers were called 
for the extension of the new society. This was the primary purpose of creating this new 
order though despised by some colleagues. These lay preachers proved them wrong. In 
fact, their dedication and sacrifice was visible and felt by the new society. Isaac Taylor a 
pioneer of the initial new society said these words as he commended the passion of the 
first lay preachers for the works they did: “Several of the first lay preachers were men of 
extraordinary power, as well as of deep religious feeling.” 

John Wesley showed his interest in training his lay preachers and equipped them to 

the best he could as George Eayrs stated: “Wesley trained his preachers there, and was 

37 

guide, philosopher, and friend to all people of all ranks and conditions.” His vision 
accommodates the enhancement of every segment of the society and the church. This was 
why he was concerned with the education of the church workers either clergy or lay 
preachers because of their role with the people and the society. In March 1739 Wesley 

proposed that Cennick become the first lay preacher to attend school in Kingswood three 

3 ? 

months before he preached his first sermon. ^ Only lay preachers with credit standing 


"hfi Tyerman, 275, 

George Eayrs, John Weslev Christian Philosopher and Church Founder . (London: Epworth Press, 1926), 
25. 

Jrl ” George Eayrs, 45. 

^ This could be assumed as an intensive course. There is no detail of this training-but based on Wesley’s 
concern for training and organizing in a methodical way. 
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were recommended to “traveling preachers.” 1 ^ Others were encouraged to raise their 
standard through training. All the above information is a valuable assertion that gives us 
useful insight and background for the formulation of a genuine lay preacher’s curriculum. 
If the church has to progress, then it must measure itself against John Wesley’s concept 
of lay preachers work and developments. 

Pedagogy: Theory and Practice 
C ontextu alization 

This sub-heading will describe how Fiji has changed in the last 30-40 years, and 
reasons for the needed change. Record shows that Fiji has gone through some forms of 
religious, social, political and economic transitions in the last three to four decades, 
which have had a big impact on the lives of the people and the society. Let me put it into 
sequence: 

It is very significant at this point to bring to light the military coup of 1987 and the 
civilian coup, which occurred on the 19 th of May 2000, which had great impact on the 
social, political, economic and religious changes in the lives of the people in Fiji. These 
two events demoralized many people, and the whole society. The later, however has 
major impact in the social, economic, and political crisis in Fiji today. Many lay 
preachers were actually involved in these two events. In the 1987 military coup, the 
leader was a staunch Methodist and an accredited lay preacher, who later on in 1989 
became the Prime Minister. He is currently a Methodist lay preacher. Some believed that 
God called him to stage the coup, for the liberation of the indigenous Fijian. In the 
civilian coup of May 2000, one of the right hand men of the coup leader (an army 

/^Traveling preachers are preachers with credits to preach outside their home church. 
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Colonel) is a fully accredited lay preacher, a class leader, as well as a church treasurer in 
one of the biggest circuits. Many lay preachers were at the forefront of these two crises, 
and it was visible that there was a division of loyalty among them. Loyalty to the church 
and the government. Tuwere, who at that time was the General Secretary of the 
Methodist in Fiji, said these words: “we are saddened and ashamed of the lawlessness 

and violence. We take the responsibility of failing to teach our people who make up the 

40 

majority of the perpetrators and supporters in the unlawful activities.” How can we 
relate these events to “contextualization?” I will attempt to respond in the next paragraph. 

Stephen Knapp identifies contextualization as “the dynamic process through which 
the church continually challenges/ or incorporates- transforms elements of cultural and 
social milineu of which it is an integral part in its daily struggle to be obedient to the Lord 

41 

Jesus Christ in its life and mission in the world.Basically, the main focus in this 
definition is the need for the community of faith to recognize and address the cultural 
context in which they belong. It is a demand for the Christians to identify the problems, 
and address the wider cultural society that they are called to live, through the guidance of 
the gospel. That is the task of this whole pedagogy. In the last two events of political 
turmoil in Fiji, the church was faced with the reality that the lay preachers participated in 
many forms to the current social, political and economic crisis. This is a clear symptom 
of inadequacy to the call of Jesus Christ to the mission of the church in the world. Things 
are not well with the lay preachers. Their task was to help the church direct people to the 
way of love and peace, but unfortunately it happened otherwise. It is their duty to respond 

4® '^ilaitia Sevati Tuwere, Official Statement of the Methodist Church in Fiji and Rotuma: On the Armed 
Seizure of government . 6/6/00. 

q 1 ^Stephen Knapp, Contextualization and its Implications for US Evangelical Church and Missions , paper 
presented at partnership in Mission, (Abingdon, Pa; 1976) 15. 
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totally to the call of the gospel. To be obedient to it at all times regardless of 
circumstances. Neglecting it shall affect the social and political climate of the society, 
because the gospel is the authentic way of life. I am the way, the truth, and the life said 
Jesus. 

Robert Pazmino, in Foundational Issues in Christian Education, points out that 
contextualization, “requires dialogue between the Christian Educator and the immanent 
context of ministry.” 14 * But this dialogue must be done in the same way as Paulo Freire 
said, “dialogue cannot exist however, in the absence of profound love of the world and 
people.” 1 * 1 ** It must be done in love. This love demands truth, honesty and sincerity. If this 
is the basis of dialogue between the Christian Educator and the wider context of ministry, 
then we can anticipate a new society. So the main thrust in this curriculum development 
is to equip the lay preachers to avoid vague visions in critical moments, and illumine their 
lives to give ethical decisions in cmcial situations. In this way they will participate 
effectively in directing the faith community to the way of life. 

The Methodist Church became an autonomous body in 1964 after being governed by 

Hi 

Australia since its formation in lSSS. 145 Since the inauguration of the Fiji Conference, the 
missionaries have gone back to their countries and the locals have continued to run the 
church. There was a disparity in several areas of training in the church particularly in the 
teaching of lay preachers. Although the later missionaries look at training as very 

A* 

important in the development of the church, they have abolished the “old order,’ which 


4 Robert Pazmino, Foundational Issues in Christian Education . (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Books, 
1997), 169. 

Freire, 70. 

Wood 7. 
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they considered not appealing to the younger generation. In the old order of things 
candidates in the full ministry were required to have had at least four years experience as 

catechists in charge of village churches. It did not seem to attract educated young people 

& 

from secular institutions, especially those who had qualified as teachers from 
Davuilevu Teachers College.The new trend appears to deny the training of the grassroots 
people in the church, as it was dictated by the candidates to the ministry. In the actual fact 
young people in the local Bible schools focussed their dreams to the theological college 
or ordained ministry, and other secular vocations. There was a major lapse in the church 
interest on lay preachers work; an unfortunate transition that deny their training. This 
deterred the continuation of the training of lay preachers, as was accommodated in the 
old order. 

In another analysis, Fiji became an independent sovereign state from Great Britain on 
the 10 th of October 1970. This was also a transition period, from the ideals of 
colonization to self-determination. That is when the colonizers left and the locals 
continued to run the country. There was much positive progress, which could not be 
denied and should be greatly appreciated. But the main concern in this transition was the 
disparity in many aspects of life that were recognized. When the colonizers left the 
country, they took back with them tons of their skills, expertise, and professionals and 
even their capital. To solve the problem the government was seriously engaged in 
training local men and women (both at home and abroad) to fill the vacuum that was left 
by the expatriates. On the other hand, church education was neither an immediate matter 
to be anticipated, nor an attractive vocation to be pursued, because it was not attractive at 

H^^Wood, 335. 
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this stage. This may be due entirely to the low salary and unfavorable condition of work 
it offers. The academically well-educated women and men were qualified to get jobs that 
were left in the vacuum. 

Note that I have been attempting to focus our attention to a very important point, by 
drawing a parallel between the last two paragraphs. My argument in this parallel is what I 
called as the oversight of “proper church education” in focusing seriously on the training 
of its members and workers (in this case the lay preachers) for their roles in the 
development and the mission of the church in the wider society. I have placed a special 
emphasis on “proper church education,” which simply means that every group in the 
church must be equally facilitated in terms of training. The further training of ministers is 
important so as the lay preachers. Gone are the Hunt’s days, when the “old order” used to 
determine quality education in every section of the church ministry. Within these two 
transition periods as described, the lack of enthusiasm in “proper church education” 
appears to dictate the development and the progress of the community of faith. It affects 
the communication of the gospel in the social, economic, and political environment of the 
people. It limits the people of God in understanding their role in the social context. 

In contextualization, Havvie Conn a reformed missiologist defines it as “the process 
of the conscientization of the whole people of God to the hermeneutical obligations of the 
gospel.’’^In another words it is the awareness of the whole people of God to the call of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. In this situation the gospel determines the progress of the 


• xr'’pj ie Davuilevu Methodist Church Teachers College was the only teachers training institution in Fiji 
during this time, 

47 ^^Harvie M Conn, “Contextualization: Where do we begin? In Evangelicals and Liberation. Ed. Carl E. 
Armerding (Nutley, N.J.: Presbyterian and Reformed, 1977), 104. 
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people in their daily interaction with their context. This becomes possible only through 
“proper church education.” 

Life in Fiji has progressed tremendously in the last three to four decades. Literacy 
rates are better in comparison to other parts of the Pacific Island nations. Fiji is the most 
developed country in the region. It is the crossroads of the Pacific and the center of major 
South Pacific Institutions, such as the University of the South Pacific, the Pacific 
Theological College, the Pacific Regional Seminary, School of Medicine and Nursing, 
and the South Pacific Commission. This is possibly due to its central locality and its 
political credibility. Geographically speaking, Fiji is where the new day begins, where the 
new millennium first dawned. Meeting points of various communities engage in multiple 
ways of interactions. All these information is important criteria to suggest a new 
curriculum that could address the needs and issues of our changing society and for such a 
people who are unavoidably facing cultural, economical, religious, social and political 
changes. It is also an invaluable data to determine a curriculum development for the lay 
preachers’ work, which could enhance the relevancy of the gospel in Fiji today. 


Theorists 

In his book Educating Congregations, Charles R Foster’s theory of “locating the 

4? 

flaws” 1 ** in church education is very significant pertaining to this attempt to promote the 
lay preachers’ work. This is serious because unless you “locate the flaws” in the church, 
we cannot progress much in its mission and witness. The church has to be very honest in 
its attempt to locate its weaknesses and its mistakes within the structure and planning, 


•^Charles R Foster, Educating Congregation , (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 22. 
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which deter its development. It must be sincere to dig down inwardly and search for its 
fault, which hamper its progress. In addressing this issue, Charles R Foster says these 


words: 

“If we are to create a new vision for church education relevant to our present 
circumstances, we must be specific about the flaws in the structures and strategies of our 
current educational practice.” 

The church needs to identify its failures and weaknesses, so that it could design a 
strategy that can liberate itself so it can progress in its mission. However, the church 
cannot progress if it is not conscious of its flaws and gaps. The situation will provide 

vague vision, which will suppress the church from serving its purpose. The wall of 

, mi- SO 

Jericho has to be demolished, so that we can envision the Promised Land. 

Those words can gauge our direction that can bring about a healthy evolution in the 
church’s educational ministry, with regards to the lay preachers’ works. This focus will 
assert that the needs and the demands within the community of faith must determine the 
church education. “Changes in the church must correspond to the changes in the 
community.”' 132 ^ 

But how can we be effectively become involved in “locating the flaws” in the church 
education? The most genuine response to this question is to revive what Charles R Foster 
terms as “loss of corporate memory.” 1 ^ In this concept the church has vague memory of 
its identity. It has lost contact with its history and heritage pertaining to the lay preachers’ 
work. Therefore in this “loss of corporate memory” concept, the church must be seriously 


4 - 


^°*Foster, 22. 

6P* Joshua 6. NRSV. The wall of Jericho was the barrier to the people of Israel to reach Promised Land. 
452 Foster, 19. 
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engaged in evoking its identity so that it remembers its history, heritage, and resources, 
which could strengthen and enrich its future developments. An appropriate example is the 
revival of John Hunt’s methods of training the lay preachers. 

This “loss of corporate memory” concept, is similar to the word of God to Jeremiah 
for the people of Israel at a time when their hope for the future was buried by the effect of 

exile: “Stand at the crossroads and look, and ask for the ancient paths, where the good 

s3 

ways lie, and work in it.” 124 These words bring a sense of awakening to the people, to 
realize their rich history rooted in God, which is an invaluable resource and yardstick for 
their future development as a people and community of faith. That is the intention of this 
curriculum, to revive its corporate memory by consulting its roots and history, which are 
invaluable resources of this curriculum. That is why I have been using Hunt’s Viwa 
School as an excellent example, which its original curriculum for lay preachers needs to 
be revived to enhance the spiritual progress of the church. Its corporate memory must be 
revived so that the initial method is reactivated, the people are awakened to the reality, 
and therefore the whole machinery will be once again at work to bring new life to the 
mission of the church. 

Mary Moore uses many methods to achieve its objectives of a holistic vision of 

si ' 

education. Out of the four methods she suggests, ^the incarnation method becomes a 

S3" 

favorite process of this curriculum to bring about a holistic vision of education. For 
example, incarnation teaching reveals the existence of God in all creation, which calls us 


^ Jeremiah 6:16, NRSV. 

The four methods Moore suggests are midwife, gestalt, incarnation narrative, and conscientization, see 
Mary Moore, Teaching from the Heart, 24-25. 

The word incarnation literally means becoming flesh. God became flesh in Jesus Christ. 
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to respect its preciousness. ^ This choice does not in any way take away the integrity of 
the other methods as pointed out by Mary Moore. They remain intact in their own places. 
But the incarnation method goes along best with this holistic concept due to its direct 

interaction with the situation. The goal of this method is eventually to bring about 

Si 

transformation. “Incarnation is God enfleshment or presence in the world.’ 

The incarnation method is when God who was incarnated in Jesus Christ becomes the 
transforming factor in the life of the lay preacher. The ideals of Christ are incarnated in 
him/her through the power of the Holy Spirit. The preacher must be conformed by the 
way of Christ. Mary Moore asserts that this is possible when the preacher allows Christ’s 
revelation at work in his/her life, which in that process results in transformation, and calls 
the lay preacher to implement likewise to all people. It gives strength to the weak, 
liberation to the marginalized and oppressed, hope and renewal to the depressed and 
underprivileged. Incarnation method is Christ’s presence in every aspect of life, which 
brings new life as Paul says: “when anyone is joined to Christ he becomes a new person; 

sf 

the old is gone and the new has come.”** 9 This is holistic at the heart of the curriculum, 
which is intended to be embodied in the life of the preacher, with the hope that in their 
calling they too brings new life to the people and society. The preacher through 
incarnation is expected to become new holistically having a new perspective of life thus 
projected to an all-powerful mission for God and the church. 

It is clearly visible that Mary Moore’s theory of holistic view of education 
corresponds very well with John Hunt’s concept of entire sanctification. With John 


^Mary Moore, Teaching from the Heart. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Trinity Press International, 1991), 92 
y] ^Moore, 92. 

^ 2nd Cor. 5:17, NRSV. 
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Hunt, for the church to achieve this holistic view of education, entire sanctification 
should become the heart of its curriculum. It is holy living in everyday life through faith 
and trust in Jesus Christ, and that is what he meant by entire sanctification (see diagram 
below). 


Lay Preachers School 
-Theology 
-Scripture 
-General Subjects 


t 


Young People 


Entire 

Kindergarten 

Subjects 


Sanctification ] —► 

Subjects 


1 


Adult School 
Subjects 


This concept of entire sanctification as identified in the diagram, must determine the way 
forward of the curriculum. It must be the basis of the lay preachers’ works, where it is 




See Historical Context, 20-21. 
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intimately connected with other important mechanisms in the whole machinery of the 
church. They are the uniting forces for the church development and mission. 

John Wesley’s concept of Christian perfection plays a lot of emphasis on the newness 

0 

of life “when men desire to know all truth as it is in Jesus.In this process Jesus 
becomes not only the center of people’s life, but also the yardstick of their action. He is 
the measuring rod. It was discussed in contextualization (see page 63); the flaws seen in 
the lives of some lay preachers have direct impact on the lives of the political crisis in 
Fiji. Lawlessness became visible in the social life, and this has affected the integrity of 
many laity. In retrospect, a lot was determined by the church’s weakness in the teaching 
of its members, and this has a lot to say about flaws in the lay preachers’ curriculum. This 
error could only be erased and avoided in future actions, when the laity’s issues, in 
particular the lay preachers, is addressed in the light of Christian perfection. 

For John Wesley, the idea of Christian perfection was the ultimate standard for living 

a genuine Christian Life, and he asserted that this is possible to every Christian through 

(*\ 

total submission of “one’s soul, body, substance,” to Jesus Christ. 1 ^ On Monday, June 
25 th , 1744 on a clergy conference John Wesley responded to a question raised on 
Christian perfection and he said these words: 

“Loving God with all our heart, mind, soul and strength. This implies that wrong temper, 

none contrary to love, remains in the soul; and that all the thoughts, words, and actions 

us- 

are governed by pure love. ,rB3 So in Christian perfection, Christ is in control of ones life. 
This is the standard intended for the lay preachers. Christ determines men’s actions and 


jojju Wesley, A Plain Account of Christian Perfection . (Westminster, London: Epworth Press, 1952), 5. 
^ -^Wesley, 6. 
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thoughts. He controls their decisions, and illumines their path to do the will of God. They 
shall walk the way Christ had walked life, and see the way Christ sees. This is also the 
standard of life that this curriculum intends to embody in the life of the people in Fiji. No 
wonder Thomas Maxfield became eloquent in lay preaching at a time when this 
discipline was only executed by clergy and priests. Those who resisted were powerless to 
over power Maxfield due to the fact that he had a sanctified character. Therefore in 
Christian perfection, the preacher (whether clergy or laity) is empowered by the presence 
of the living Christ, which Paul testified: “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens me.’ ,JJ4 The impact of a Christians life, which Paul experienced in his pilgrim 
journey, determined all his actions and movements within the bound of Christ’s will. I 
would point out that without any reservation, the impact of Christian perfection in the 
lives of the lay preachers should bring about a genuine change in a faith community. At 
this stage, going through a crisis shall never make any difference. This is the way of life 
that we envision in Fiji, as end result of this curriculum development. 

Barbara Wilkerson reveals in her book, Multicultural Religious Education the several 
guiding principles and theories focussing on understanding the aim of a curriculum 
particularly in a changing culture. This assessment is very relevant to the Fiji context, due 
to its diversity. It is very applicable to this lay preachers curriculum development, due to 
the pluralistic communities we have. From the basis of her concerns and sensitivity she 
develops one of her several approaches which she calls “Ethnocentric Approaches and 
Multicultural Religious Education.” 1 ^"In ethnocentric approach, “it focus on the values 

, >*— -- 

-^Wesley, 42. 

(-V^Philippians 4:13, NRSV. 

jU Barbara. Wilkerson, Multicultural Religious Education . Birmingham, (Alabama: Religious Education 
Press REP, 1997), 31. 
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and interests of one ethnic group.” This is good, because it brings to reality the 
significance of every ethnicity, its sacredness, cultural beauty, uniqueness, and other vital 
values. But Barbara Wilkerson strongly emphasizes that this assessment must be part and 
parcel of multicultural religious education. They correlate. So the whole approach is an 
educational pedagogy that upholds the uniqueness, sacredness, and dignity of every 
people irrespective of race and color. Each ethnic group is an integral part of one another. 
This theory is a vital basis in the development of the lay preacher’s curriculum, with the 
hope that it will shape the ability of the lay preachers to be mindful of the multicultural 
society that he or she is called to serve. 

Effective Teaching 

Howard P. Colson and Raymond B. Rigdon the authors of “Understanding your 
Church Curriculum” place a lot of emphasis on how the church must teach, just as it must 
preach or it will not be the church.' U ^This is an illumining statement in the sense that it 
reminds the church of its responsibility towards the path of progress in its mission. In 
other words, the church places more emphasis on preaching and weighs very little on 
teaching, which is an important area that could determine its success. The preaching of 
the good news of Jesus Christ lies at the heart of the ministry of the church. The 
encounter with God through the scriptures and the proclamation of the gospel can be a 
transforming experience for everyone involved. Your preaching seeks to enable a 
meeting with this transforming presence, in the belief that such encounter does make a 
difference to the lives of those who hear. Yet, there is no space for response, discussion, 
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AOUITS SCHOOL 

SCRIPTURES 

THEOLOGY 

SACREO ORDINANCES 
GENERAL SUBJECTS 
SINGING ETC. 



LAY TEACHERS - PASTORS TRAINING 

- THEOLOGY 

- SCRIPTURE 

- GENERAL SUBJECTS 

- PREACHING, ETC. 



a) Discuss the life of King David of the Old Testament who was regarded by the people 

of Israel as the best leader. What are some of his qualities that made his leadership 
most liked by many people? 1 st Samuel 16, 17, 2Sam.5: 7-11, 1 st Chronicle: 13,14, 
15,16,17, 27: 32-34. 

b) In the New Testament we see that Jesus was the best leader because he identified 

himself with the ordinary people. He responded to the needs of every individual. He 
was champion of the neglected and the oppressed. He gave new life to every 
individual who asked for it, and invites all of us to the Kingdom of God. His presence 
gives believers new life and hope for eternal life. 

c) Paul was also a good leader because he cared for every believer. He proclaimed 

salvation through'Christ. Paul created new churches in Asia Minor and called men 
and women to become leaders for building the Kingdom of God. Paul also made 
mistakes like being impatient with Mark-we can look at this incident as a case study 
to be discussed and learned from-good leadership may commit mistakes and learn 
from them as Paul did-we are human leaders that are not infallible. The important 
thing we want to develop is that good leaders learn from their mistakes. 

Questions to help the lay preachers in their discussions: 

• What are some of the leadership qualities that you see in those characters? 

• Identify some of the strongest points in their leadership? 

• What are their weaknesses? 

• What do you think is the main factor in their success as leaders? 

• What are some of the contrasts in Jesus style of leadership to the others? 
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• What motivates you as a leader? 

• How did they deal with conflict? 

NB. Other areas that will be touched in leadership in the similar fashion, are basic 
pastoral counseling, and brief histories of the church in Fiji. 

Entire Sanctification 

This concept of entire sanctification is an invaluable ingredient of leadership. It is the 
heart of the whole curriculum. Note: all the subjects available are designed in such a way 
to shape the life of the preacher and his message to the condition of entire sanctification. 
Preparation: Hunt’s faith story, Wesley’s Christian Perfection, Lawa e Va (Four Spiritual 
Laws) Bible, Hymnbook. 

Activity: 

• Reflection on Hunt’s spiritual life. 

Discussion: 

• Love the Lord your God with all your heart (Matt.22: 37). 

(Reflect with John Wesley’s concept of “A Methodist is the one who loves the Lord is 
God,” in A plain account of Christian Perfection, pi 1...) 

• Dr. Bill Bright’s concept of a genuine Christian. 148 
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Full Accredited Lay Preacher 

Up to this point the Dauvunau Vakatovolei or probationary lay preachers have gone 
through a series of training that has provided them with the appropriate tools as they are 
about to embark into the world for action. The sequence of subjects, which are integrated 
into the new curriculum (which do not exist in the current curriculum), is anticipated to 
bring about reform and transformation in the lives of the people and the church. These set 
courses of study will bring courage, assurance and capability to the lay preachers, as they 
respond to the call of preaching and other areas of leadership in the church and the 
community. Here we see that in the lay preachers’ hands are the materials, resources, and 
the instruments to execute them. But we must remember that the preacher is still under 
probation and must have the blessings of the community of faith. It needs the approval of 
the church and that is what we will see in the next topic. 

Quarterly Meeting Assessment 

This is the final hurdle in the probationary journey. The quarterly meeting 
assessment is the final screening provided for the Dauvunau Vakatovolei, towards the end 
of the probationary period. It must be done only in the quarterly meeting and chaired by 
the District Superintendent and assisted by the circuit minister. This will give more 
recognition to this important work. First and foremost, in the presence of the District 
Superintendent and members of the quarterly meeting, the lay preacher is required to 
testify to his or her relationship with Jesus Christ and the call to the lay preachers’ work. 

It is expected that this testimony must be visible with tremendous maturity and 
confidence in comparison to the one that was delivered before he or she becomes a 

148 Campus Crusade for Christ .“Lawa e Va.’’ (Four Spiritual Laws) Suva, Fiji, 1976. 
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probationer or Dauvunau Vakatovolei. The ability to address the chairman and the 
members, the way he or she presents his or her testimony, its contents with regards to 
theology and other discipline, which are embodied in the training program. This is the 
vision of the new curriculum, to produce a paradigm that brings new life and hope in the 
development of the lay preachers. It will restore success and growth in the life and the 
mission of the church. 

Following this testimony is the oral examination of the lay preacher as it was done in 
the initial stage of the probationary program (see oral examination p80-82). The new 
curriculum will strongly recommend quality questions in all areas of their training (Old 
and New Testament, Theology), regardless of who poses the question in the quarterly 
meeting. However, the first part of the oral exam is done by the chairman and the second 
part by the members of the forum, who may wish to test the credibility of the lay preacher 
themselves as to this point. The interaction within the oral examination process must 
expose the merits in the ability of the probationary lay preachers. At this stage, it must be 
visible that they are highly conditioned and ready to embark on the proclamation of the 
good news and in the other areas of leadership in the church. In such a high standard the 
quarterly meeting forum will not hesitate to bestow its blessings by endorsing the 
Dauvunau Vakatovolei to become a full accredited lay preacher or Dauvunau Yaco. This 
achievement shall lead us into the discussion of our next event. 

Dedication Service 

The full accredited lay preachers dedication service must be done within three weeks 
after their acceptance from the quarterly meetings’ final assessment. The allocated period 
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is appropriate, because it gives sufficient time for preparation both for the minister and 
the lay preacher. One of its objectives is to bridge the understanding and focus of the lay 
preacher from he/she finishes after training to the dedication service. During this period 
the minister will be able to focus inwardly on the provided order of service (as a form of 
spiritual preparation) while the preacher is encouraged to reflect and meditate upon its 
significance. Reflection is done in the group of candidates with the minister in the words 
of dedication prepared in the booklet for the special service. This is important because it 
insures accountability, but an opportunity to grow with one another as coworker in the 
mission of the church. It serves as a model that the lay preacher can use in guiding others 
through their own reflection and spiritual growth. 

The whole worship of dedication shall be structured in such a format, that it becomes 
contextual and stimulating, which could uplift the lay preacher, as he/she envision the 
call of duty. One of the important components of this order of dedication is its relevancy 
to the local context. It must meet the needs of the church and its people. The dedication 
service must be designed in such a way that it sends the preacher into the frontier with 
spiritual blessings so that they serve the church effectively and with passion. It gives 
them the spiritual motivation for continuous usefulness in the church. It embodies within 
the preacher a high sense of calling and duty to serve the church with quality witnessing 
discipleship and discipline leadership. 

The dedication service shall be officiated by the circuit minister and assisted by the 
lay pastor. All the current full-accredited lay preachers with in the particular area, shall be 
invited to witness this occasion as evidence of their support to the candidates, and as well 
as gesture of solidarity to this important vocation. This service has to be done on a 
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Sunday either in the morning or evening. These two sessions of worship are always are 
always attended well by the people. Special announcements and arrangements are to be 
made to the community regarding the convening of this occasion, preferably two weeks 
prior to the service. In this order of worship service design, the service is on a Sunday 
morning at 10:00am. Traditionally in every church worship, the lali (wooden drum) is 
beaten three times at ten minutes interval to call the people to church. The third lali leads 
the minister to the actual worship service. 

Order of Worship 

• Dedication Service begins at 10:00am. (The congregations are seated, the candidates 

enter the church and lined up on the front pew standing, and the minister will follow. 
Once the minister reaches the pulpit, the congregation will stand, and the choir will 
sing the intro it). 

• Introit (choir) -Sa tiko Na Kalou e nona Vale Tabu (God is present in his sanctuary). 

• Minister (Prayer) O God Almighty, you are the creator, the sustainer of life; you are 

our father and refuge. We as your people bow down in your presence today to 
worship you with joy and deep respect as we respond to your call. We are in your 
presence to listen to your words and command. Speak to us O God for your word 
gives us peace and joy, and strength to share it with others. We ask your blessings as 
we come together to dedicate these humble servants that in your presence they may 
find strength and inspiration. Fill us with your Spirit as we worship you today. In 
Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen, (all seated) 

• Minister: (Remark-The minister to extend church greetings and words of welcome to 

the candidates and the people). 
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• Minister: Let us all rise and re-affirm our faith as we read together the Apostle’s 

Creed. 

• Hymn: Yamequ me udolu mai, me ’u seretaka tu. (0, for a Thousand Tongues to Sing). 

Confessions of Sin 

• Minster: (people to remain standing) Listen O Israel, the Lord loves his people. The 

Lord loves us and wants to set us free. 

• People: Thanks be to you O God; for your love is eternal. 

• Minister: We are all sinners and if we confess our sins, God is faithful to forgive us of 

our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

• People: We confess our sins to you O God our Father, we need your forgiveness to 

lead us to a newness of life. We ask that you will forgive all that we have done 
ungraciously to you and to our neighbors. We are ashamed and sorry for all our 
unkind actions and words. Teach us your way that we must live and renew a right 
spirit within us, that we may truly live in love and peace. O Lord and our God, Amen. 

• Prayer of Intercession: (The Minister in his own words). 

• All: The Lord’s Prayer. (It can also be sung). 

• Hymn: Mo Rai Ga Vei Jisu (Look Away to Jesus). 

• Scripture Readings: Old Testament- Jeremiah 1:4-10. 

New Testament - Luke 4:16-21. 

• Offering to the Work of God. (Choir to sing a selected anthem). 

• Minister: Brothers and Sisters in Christ, we come together in the presence of God 

today to dedicate these lay preachers who have heard the call of our Lord Jesus Christ 
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to proclaim God’s words to all people and to all nations. I shall now call upon the lay 
pastor to take this honor in calling their names. You may stand as your name is called, 
as a way in which you express to God and to the whole church your obedient 
responds and dedication to the call of God. 

• Lay Pastor: (With the list of Names) According to the duty bestowed upon me by the 

church and the circuit minister, I now call upon.(After the names are called). 

These are the candidates for the lay preachers who are to be dedicated on this day, 
Sunday..., (date and year to be pronounced). 

• Minister: Let us therefore, meditate upon this high calling as we rise and sing the 

hymn, Mo ni vosa na Turaga, au sa mai wawa oqo, (Master speak thy servant 
heareth). 

• Minister: My dear brothers and sisters in Christ, in the process of your training you 

have realized the value of the work you are called to do as a lay preacher. In your 
probationary period you were taught to dedicate yourself faithfully to the Lord Jesus 
Christ who calls you and sent you: “Go then to all people everywhere and make them 
my disciples.”(Matt.28: 20). Therefore, it is my duty bestowed upon me by the church 
and by God to emphasize to you, to remain sincere and faithful to these words. The 
word of Jesus is the ultimate authority of your call; it is in this context that you will 
be successful in proclaiming God’s word to al people. 

God’s word will bring salvation and uphold justice in our land and to our permissive 
society today. That is why in your training, you were instructed to understand your 
Bible implicitly through a regular Bible study and prayer life. The church recognizes 
you to be its mouthpiece of love, joy happiness, forgiveness, reconciliation, 
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righteousness and transformation. You must be reminded that this will be impossible 
unless you take heed in Paul’s words: “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens me.” (Phil 4:13). But it is significant at this point that you respond 
publicly to these questions that I am going to ask you in the presence of God, to 
indicate to us your faith and trust in Jesus and your desire to proclaim him. 

• Minister: Do you believe that Jesus Christ is the eternal word of God? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I do. 

• Minster: Do you believe in the truth of the scripture as the word of God, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit? 

• Lay Preacher: Yes I do believe. 

• Minister: Do you believe that Christ called you to proclaim God’s word to all 
people? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I do believe. 

• Minister: Do you resolve that you will be example of the gospel in words, life 
and works? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I do resolve. God being my helper. 

• Minister: Do you resolve to speak for Jesus Christ in any situation with truth and 
honesty to the scripture as your ultimate authority? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I do resolve with the help of God. 

• Minister: will you promise to sincere in your spiritual journey and prepare 
yourself well in all you do for the preaching of the word and the building up of 
the Kingdom of God in our midst? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I do promise, so help me God. 
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• Minister: Do you promise to abide by the principles and regulations of the church 
in carrying out your duty as a lay preacher? 

• Lay Preachers: Yes I promise, with the help of God, my Lord and my Savior. 

• Minister: (to the congregations) Dear Christian friends do you resolve that you 
shall give your support and assistance in whatever way you can to these lay 
preachers, in the proclamation of the gospel, assisting them in various areas of 
church leadership, and the advancement of the Kingdom of God? 

• People: Yes we do, God is our helper. 

• Minister: My co-workers in the ministry of preaching, I now dedicate you in the 

Name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit and I proclaim that you are 

now full accredited lay preachers of the Methodist church in Fiji. 

The lord bless you and keep you. 

The Lord make his face to shine upon you, 

And be gracious unto you. 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon you 
And give you his peace. 

Holy Communion: (the minister to offer Communion only to the newly dedicated lay 

preachers while the choir softly sings, Au rai Vei kemuni, (I need thee every hour). 

After the communion, the minister will congratulate them, award their certificates, 

and send them back to their seats. 

Hymn: Me ’u muri Jisu ena Bula ga oqo, (Follow, I will follow Jesus). All Standing 

Sermon: Minister “ Proclaim the Good Year of the Lord.” 

Hymn: Noqu Bula me sa Tu (Take my Life and Let it be). 

Benediction: (By the Minister as the people remain standing). 

Go into the world and preach the good news of Jesus Christ. 

May the blessings of God Almighty, the Father, the Son and the Holy 



Spirit, Be with you and empowered you to go forth and serve the Lord 
Today and always. Amen. 

• Doxology: Na Vakacegu Ni Kalou (The peace of God be with you). 

• NB: There shall be a community feast prepared for the celebration of the occasion of 

the church service. 

Certificates 

The certificates shall be given to the lay preachers during the dedication service. The 
suitable time within the order of service to include this event is after the Holy 
Communion. This document will definitely give enthusiasm and motivation to the lay 
preacher. To some extent, this could be the climax of this entire preparation program. The 
giving of the certificates is an indication of gratitude and appreciation by the employer, 
which is the church. It is an official document to prove that one has accomplished the 
requirement of the curriculum. 

The giving of the certificates is an important gesture that brings inspiration to the 
preacher and a deep sense of responsibility. In various graduation ceremonies, certificates 
(diplomas and degrees) are given as a symbol of climax of an academic journey. It boosts 
the students, as they are ready to embark on the practical phase of their vocational 
journey. Similar feelings are also part and parcel of the preacher’s understanding once he 
or she is given the certificate. It brings pride and confidence as the preacher foresees the 
task ahead. A certificate indicates in the mind of the preacher that he/she is ready to 
execute the invaluable knowledge obtained from the training program. 

On the other hand, the congregation is appreciative to be connected to this important 
work, particularly when they realize the quality of this accomplishment symbolized in the 
giving of certificates. For them it gives a clear impression that the lay preachers are 
qualified bunch of people who are capable of leading them to righteous living with God 
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and with others. Their authority and ability to proclaim the good news and to participate 
in leadership in their community cannot be questioned because they have the document 
of recognition. Their certificates indicate their merits, and such a standard attracts the 
confidence of the congregation. This is very important, because once they have the 
confidence of the people, it has tremendous effect in their mission for the witnessing and 
the proclamation of the gospel. This trust earns them a place of authority in the 
community of faith. The people will immediately respond to the lay preachers because of 
their credibility to carry out the work of God in there midst. This is a simple truth that it 
is easy for people to listen and to follow those whom they know they are qualified to do 
such a job. 


Continuing Education 

A significant stage of this new curriculum is its continuing education. This is 
important due to the type of society we have, where social, economic, and political 
evolution cannot be avoided. That is the main factor for continuing education, lay 
preachers need to continuously be able to address such changes so that they can maintain 
their consistently high quality of performance in their work. It is strongly suggested that 
the lay preachers department and the divisional authorities (divisional superintendent and 
circuit minister) work together towards the continuing education program. It must involve 
the interplay of the department of the lay preachers and the divisional administration in 
order to produce an excellent syllabus for continuing education of the lay preachers. 

Many important themes can be covered in this syllabus: 
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1) An annual weekend camp could be a standard event for retreat, where lay preachers at 

the divisional level could come together in their local circuits to reflect theologically 
and spiritually on what they have been doing. It will also be a period of evaluating 
their performances, and meditation for spiritual empowerment. 

2) This camp could also be a time for envisioning the future together as a team. To plan 

for important events for the future development and progress of the church. For 
example, to plan to take the gospel across the frontier. In this case the Indians in Fiji 
who are 95% Hindus and Muslims but comprise, 48% of the total population of the 
country. A house to house campaign visit is planned to take place in June, July and 
August of the following year. A general study of the Hindu and Muslim religions will 
be included. The detailed strategy towards this campaign will be the main agenda for 
the discussion, which will include the guidance of the Outreach section of the 
Evangelism Department of the Methodist Church in Fiji. 149 

3) Spirituality is also a very important item for discussion in this weekend camp. What 

are some of the ways that persons can improve their spirituality, they become more 
effective participants in the life of the church. Lay preachers’ work is a spiritual 
calling, and they themselves need to realize this at this time of reflection and personal 
evaluation. 

4) What are some of the current global issues affecting the people in terms of social, 

economic and political changes? How can they address these issues in the light of 
their calling to proclaim the good news of Jesus Christ? 


149 Dr. Christopher Dass from the Methodist Church of South India is a staff of the Evangelism Department 
and Outreach Program of the church. He is also an expert in the studies of other religions. 
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5) This annual weekend camp is also designed to strengthen their unity and solidarity as 
they participate together for the work of God. Jesus in keeping his disciples together 
at all times is a good example. 
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CHAPTER 6 


SUMMARY 
Summary of Chapters 

These first two chapters of this project attempt to describe the historical perspectives 
of these lay preachers’ curriculum, as modeled by the Rev John Hunt. He laid the 
groundwork. This project has shown how a lapse in this curriculum took place due to 
inconsistency in its continuity, evaluation, and further development. The follow up was 
not consistent in some stages. Insufficient serious reflection and evaluation contributed to 
this lapse. So the only way to solve the situation that religious educator Charles Foster 
emphasized as the continual education of the congregations, is to bridge the past to the 
present so that we bridge a hope for the future. Foster challenges us to a discipline of 
constant education stating that, “we continue to organize our educational ministries as if 
present experience extends the experience of the past, as if old images are adequate for 
the contemporary quest for hope.” 150 

The initial stage of the lay preachers’ curriculum as modeled in Viwa shall continue 
to be the measuring rod of the church regarding this area. The centrality of Jesus in this 
whole system of education as appears in the concept of entire sanctification, has to 
remain intact and at its core if this training process is to produce eloquent and faithful lay 
preachers for the enhancement of the mission of the church. This emphasis will unite all 
other church mechanisms as an uniting force in the machinery of the church as it 
advances in its witnessing and mission. The centrality of Jesus in the curriculum is a 
constant reminder that the church is on a mission. It is on a pilgrim journey, that even in 
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midst of difficulties and challenges, hope and triumph are also inevitable. That is why 
Jesus said “Learn of me, I am meek and lowly in heart, and you shall find rest unto your 
souls .” 151 

In church exposition we learn one great lesson, that curriculum renewal is part and 
parcel of a strong desire towards healthy Christian living. After diagnosing the existing 
curriculum, we are exposed to its limitations and the ways these affect the spiritual 
progress of the people. The new curriculum strongly recommends what Mary Moore calls 
the conscientizating method . 152 This is a liberating process, which brings awareness in its 
totality to the person, a people, or community. In this liberating method, the system is 
transformed so that the person liberated is being illumined to see his or her path forward, 
with a clear understanding of his or her responsibility. That is why Jesus said to the 
liberated young man who was possessed by the evil spirit, “Go home to your friends, and 
tell them how many things the Lord has done for you, and what mercy he has shown 
you .” 153 In a conscientization approach through church exposition, it becomes possible to 
reflect on church flaws, and to work towards developing a better curriculum for the lay 
preachers that could be effective to the changing society. That is why Charles R. Foster 
emphasizes, “changes in the church correspond to changes in society .” 154 The church 
must be constant in revising its curriculum so that it continues to be effective for serving 
the people well. 


150 Foster, 121. 

151 Matt.ll: 29. KJV. 

152 Moore, 163. 

153 Mark 5:19. NRSV. 

154 Foster, 19. 
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The formation of the new curriculum chapter 4 & 5 has added a new strength and 
mobility to the church. Its future mission and witnessing is anticipated to be viable and 
fruitful. But the church needs to keep close supervision on this curriculum, so that its 
operation delivers the essential service thoroughly to its people and society. Colson and 
Rigdon point out, “effective curriculum supervision calls for regular meetings of various 
groups of workers for planning, training, and evaluation.” 155 The church’s success in its 
mission depends so much on consistency in its function if guarded and supervised by 
visionary leadership. This will be described thoroughly below. 

Strategy for Implementation 

The strategy for implementation of this curriculum for lay preachers shall involve 
various church institutions who shall be given the prerogative of executing this 
curriculum in a uniform fashion as designed. This must be a visionary development from 
the parts of every minister in the church. They shall work in collegial manner within a 
time frame convenient to their context towards the training of the lay preachers. Let us 
elaborate. In the Methodist Theological College, the implementation of this curriculum 
through training of its future ministers will take two semesters course works during the 
final year of training. It is strongly recommended that this curriculum be included in the 
“The Training of Lay Preachers for Action” in the ministry category. 156 Within this 
period it is anticipated that the young minister shall be equipped well with the tools, 
needed before carrying out their various appointments at the circuits. 


155 Colson and Rigdon, 132. 
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The Methodist Leadership Lay Training Center and the Divisional Bible Schools 
cater to young people between the age of 18yrs. to 25yrs of age. Most of those who 
complete the course within three years become lay preachers when they leave school. 
Since their school system is in trimesters, it looks appropriate if this curriculum is 
implemented in the final year of their studies. At this stage, the student will be better 
prepared to be trained in this curriculum. 

The Lay Pastors and the Lay Preachers department do not have a formal school as it 
is attached to the church connexional office (head office), but it has an excellent training 
group. This group is responsible for assisting the circuits in the training of the lay pastors 
and lay preachers. It visits the circuits only when they are invited as I have discussed 
from the beginning. This affects their work especially when some circuits are not visited 
at all just because they do not extend them their invitation. This curriculum will organize 
formal circuit training, where circuit ministers come together to be trained as part of the 
implementation of this curriculum. This training shall be allocated in various centers in 
every district within the conference area, which is more central to the people. The 
recommended schedule for this training will be one week, and Divisional Bible Schools 
could be used during the term breaks. 

The training of lay preachers at circuit level, and as well as the continuing education 
shall be the responsibility of the circuit minister with support of the Lay Preachers 
Department. Since the recruiting is normally done in the quarterly meeting, it is strongly 
suggested that training of probationers to become fully accredited lay preachers, should 
not be less then six months at a working schedule convenient to each circuit, because of 

156 Training of Lay Preachers for Action: a suggested syllabus in the ministry program of the Methodist 
Theological College. 
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their different contexts. It must be the responsibility of the Divisional Superintendent to 
oversee that the training process that is done as designed, since the circuits are under his 
area of supervision. 


Conclusion 

The Methodist Church in Fiji as you have witnessed desperately needs to acquire a 
well-designed and formal curriculum to train the enormous number of lay preachers who 
are the core instruments in the proclamation of the gospel in Fiji today. This is the 
passion of the church; to desire for equipping them to perform better in their works. It is 
my hope that the formation of this thesis will bring a positive revival to the faith 
community, thus elevate its life and mission. This significant development will no doubt 
automatically demand the revision of both the Davuilevu Seminary 157 and the lay pastor’s 
training curriculums due to the fact that these three institutions correlate in their works 
for the church and the proclamation of the good news. 

What can be gathered from this thesis is that the inadequate training of lay preachers 
is likened to being thrown into a deep sea where you struggle alone to reach your destiny, 
but suddenly you find help which restores you to realize that you have more usefulness in 
life. Likewise this lay preachers curriculum will restore the many gifts they have to be 
utilized for the building up of the Kingdom of God in the lives of the people. It is indeed 
important to consider as the world is turning and changing in this new technological age 
and era, and as more lay persons respond to their call in some places that commit lay 
preaching. Therefore, I strongly recommend that this curriculum be used not only for 
their benefit, but also for the fulfillment of the Word of God in the world, “Go ye 
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therefore and make disciples to all nations,” 158 and as Jesus empowered his disciples in 
Acts 1: 7b. “And you will be my witnesses in Judea, Samaria and to the end of the earth.” 

This designed curriculum is written with the hope and prayers of many people who 
are consciously and unconsciously contemplating the outcome of this thesis. For the 
church in Fiji to be the voice of God in a multi-cultural society, it must adequately 
educate its voice pieces to preach the Word of God effectively and relevantly in this day 
and age, thus enhancing the life and work of the church and its mission. 

One of the problems that challenge the formation of this curriculum, is the lack of 
theological and biblical material in the Fijian language. However, we are encourage to 
see that Hunt’s curriculum had available materials for the lay preacher’s work at the early 
stage of Christianity in Fiji. It is strongly suggested that for future reference, this 
curriculum cannot be expanded until such materials are available. This should be an 
urgent project of the church today. 

Reflecting on all that have been formulated in the previous chapters, it is clear that the 
church needs to upgrade its lay preachers training program, if it wishes to participate 
more effectively in the development process not only for the church, but also for all 
people in Fiji today. This training program will raise the standard of the lay preachers 
performance, broadened and deepened both his theological and spiritual capability. It 
raises his or her vision on understanding the church’s mission. Thus it will shape him/her 
to become a vocal mouthpiece for the gospel, and an excellent leader both in the church 
and community. Hans Kung cited: “the ministry of leadership in the church does not 

157 The Methodist Theological College, where they train ministers for the church. 

158 Matt. 28: 19a. NRSV. 
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require a university training; it is not a science. Evidently, at a time when general culture 
is expanding, when educational opportunities are demanded and professional life has 
increasingly an appropriate academic training, we should not underestimate the 
importance of the academic education of the community leader.” 159 

We are reminded that Hans Kung is aware that a church leader is a community leader 
as well, but basically his focus and emphasis is very much on the significance of well 
educated partakers of leadership both in the church and community. That is why the 
development of the existing curriculum is essential. In my analysis the current curriculum 
has implicitly indicated that it is inadequate so to speak, in contrast with the demand of 
the gospel and the ability to proclaim it in this day and age, because it lacks proper 
training within its probationary period and its continuing education program. How can a 
student or child perform to the standard envision for him in the larger society he will 
serve, if he comes through a disorganized and inadequate education system? Likewise, a 
lay preacher in the frontier of preaching and duty from an inadequate curriculum. 
Therefore, revising the curriculum or system of education for an institution is very 
important, for through it, we are able to make amends and reformation, creating new 
ideas and visions that are invaluable for its development. That is the focal point which is 
intended to be implemented in the lay preachers’ work in the Methodist Church in Fiji, 
for the enhancement of its life and mission. 


159 Hans Kung, Whv Priest . (London: Fontana Library, 1972), 56. 
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